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INTRODUCTION 


A striking perception for an historian of religions is the 
universal insistence that instruction by an adept teacher is necessary 

for development in spiritual life. Notable teaching figures are found 

1 2 

in all eras and climes: Ea in Mesopotamia, Thoth in Egypt, Hermes in 

3 ' 4 5 

Greece, Siva as sadguru in India, the bodhisattvas of Buddhism, the 

6 7 8 

Confuclan sage, the zaddiks of Judaism, the shaikhs of Sufism, priests 


^Samuel H. Hooke, Babylonian and Assyrian Religion (London: 
Hutchinson, 1953), pp. 26, 27. 

^E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians (New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1969), 1:401. 

K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1951), pp. 90, 91. 

^Hllko Schomerus, Per Caiva-Siddhantha, Eine Mystik Indiens 
(Leipsig: Hinrichs, 1912). 

^Nancy Wilson Ross, Three Ways of Asian Wisdom (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1972), pp. 123ff. 

^Jan Jakob Marla de Groot, Unlversismus (Berlin: G. Reiman, 

1918), pp. 62ff., 71ff. E. R. Hughes, The Great Learning and the Mean 
in Action (New York: Dutton, 1943), pp. 105ff., 145ff. 

^Zalman M. Schachter, ed., "Gleanings of Rabbi Nachman's Counsels," 
The Mountain Path 10 (January 1973):19-20. 

^Seyyed Hosseln Nasr, "The Sufi Master as Exemplified in Persian 
Sufi Literature," Studies in Comparative Religion 4 (Summer 1970):140. 


1 
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as educators in the faith in Catholicism, the roshi of Zen, the 
guru of the Hindu tradition.As means to spiritual development these 
teachers ideally provide a cohesive factor within their respective 
traditions. Thus, for example, while there are certain religious and 
philosophical principles held by almost all Hindus, those principles 
do not comprise a definitive body of dogmas, nor have they encouraged 
universal rituals or an authoritative hierarchical organization. Even 

the most basic principles, such as the nature of divinity and of salva- 

12 

tlon, are variously interpreted within Hinduism. From a theological 
perspective, the Hindu tradition includes a variety of religious beliefs 

and practices ranging from animism through polytheism and monotheism to 
13 

a rigorous philosophical monism. 

There is, however, a connecting chain which runs through these 

14 

varying religious traditions. That chain is guruhood . Shashibhusan 
Dasgupta points out that guruhood is the "special characteristic, not of 
any particular sect or line of Indian religion, it is rather the special 

\alter M. Abbott, ed., "Decree on the Ministry and Life of 
Priests," The Doctiments of Vatican II (New York: Guild Press, 1966), 
p. 544. 

^%ancy Wilson Ross, ed.. The World of Zen (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1960), pp. 23, 24. 

^^A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India (Benares: Nand 
Klshore and Bros., 1948), pp. 49-72. Veda Mitra, Education in Ancient 
India (New Delhi: Arya Book Depot, 1964), pp. 40-53. 

Pannlkar, "Contemporary Hindu Spirituality," Philosophy 
Today 3 (Summer 1959): 112. 

Michael Mahar, India: A Critical Bibliography (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1964), p. 88. 

^Seter Brent, Godmen of India (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1972), p. 1. 
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feature of Indian religion as a whole.With the variety implicit in 
Hindu social and religious structure and with the lack of a unified 
hierarchical organization,^^ the Individual guru as religious teacher 
plays an Important role in the transmission and development of the Hindu 
religious tradition,from the passing on of religious knowledge to being 
himself a locus for worship. Its Importance for Hinduism lies in the basic 
belief that it is only through evolution (karma and reincarnation) and 
through education within the guru system that man is perfectible.^® 

Swami Akhllananda states that "according to most of the Hindu authorities, 
one can hardly expect to reach the higher state of divine realization 
without the help of his Guru."^^ It is primarily for this reason that in 


^^Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults (Calcutta: 

Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1962), p. 355. 

^®Norman C. Walpole et al., U.S. Army Area Handbook for India 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 196A), p. 302. 

James A. Kirk, Stories of the Hindus (New York: Macmillan, 

1972), p. 111. V. Raghavan, "Hindu Philosophy," in Sources of Indian 
Tradition , ed. William Theodore DeBary et al. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958), p. 304. Nlnian Smart, "Guru," in A Dictionary 
of Comparative Religion , ed. S. G. F. Brandon (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1970), p. 314. 

^®Anonymous, "Hindu Religion Incompatible with Christianity," 
Theology Digest 20 (Autumn 1972): 233. Also refer to the following: 

M. H. Harper, Gurus. Swamis, and Avatars (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1972), p. 21; F. L. K. Hsu, Clan. Caste, and Club (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1963), p. 34; M. P. Pandit, Highways of God 
(Pondicherry: Dipti Publications, 1969), p. 38. 

^^Swami Akhilananda, Hindu Psychology (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946), pp. 191-92. 
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Indian religions the Guru is held in the highest esteem. For Hindus, 
religion is manifested or embodied in the continuing, successive presence 
of the guru .^^ It is the guru who reveals the meaning of life; he is the 
immediate, incarnate exemplar in life, and as such, the guru is a constant 
inspirational source for the Hindu.The basic strengths of the guru's 

role are such that guruhood is the oldest and most completely institution- 

23 

alized form of religious education still extant. An understanding of 
guruhood, therefore, is of paramount importance in any consideration of 
Hinduism from ancient Brahmanical education to the contemporary undertaking 
of social amelioration by Vinoba Bhave. 

The pan-Indian, Sanskrit term "guru" has a cluster of meanings 
with significance beyond that of the English translation, "teacher." ^ 
means "ignorance" and "dispeller.The guru is a dispeller of 

ignorance, all kinds of ignorance; thus, there are gurus for dancing, 

25 

music, wrestling, and other skills. 


^^Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults , p. 87. This esteem is 
recognized by the fact that in the Hindu calendar Thursday is the day for 
worship of the guru ; and one day each year, on the full moon of Asarh 
(July), is set aside to honor the guru . Also, see the following; 

L. D. Barnett, Antiquities of India (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1914), p. 190; Sita Wiener, Swami Satchidananda (New York; Bantam Books, 
1972), pp. 99, 193. 

^^Herbert Stroup, Like a Great River (New York: Harper and Row, 
1972), p. 62. 

^^Helen G. Matthew, ed., Asia in the Modem World (New York; 
Mentor, 1963)', p. 19. 

^^Annemarie de Wall Malefijt, Religion and Culture (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1968), p. 244. 

^^Nagaraja P. Rao, Contemporary Indian Philosophy (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1970), p. 25. 

^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 15. 
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More specifically, the term means "heavy" or "weighty" and 
might well illustrate the belief that mighty, divine, holy persons are 
characterized by an uncommon weight. Gonda states that "it must 
primarily have described the man who on account of his special knowledge 
and function was held to be a bearer of power conspicuous by his prestige, 
'weight', and influence.This element of "weight" leads to the insight 
that. Indeed, the guru is someone more than simply a teacher of skills: 
he is prestigious, charismatic, even if in apparent inaction. 

It is also maintained, though not commonly, that guru is derived 
from the Sanskrit root giri , meaning "one who calls." Kirpal Singh writes: 
"Thus he who always hears this (divine) call within himself, and is 

devotedly attached to the call and can make it manifest in others is 
..27 

described ... as Guru." 

If the word guru means many things, it is because the guru is 
many things. He is an entity which in Western culture has no exact 
counteirpart. For the guru is a teacher, counselor, father-image, mature 
ideal, hero, source of strength integrated in one personality. The 


^^Jan Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion (The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1965), p. 237. Walther Eidlitz, Unknown India (New York: 
Rider and Co., 1952), p. 189. Ernest Wood, Vedanta Dictionary (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1964), p. 78. 

^\irpal Singh, Godman (Delhi: Ruhanl Satsang, 1967), p. 8. 

"The relation between iishya and guru is rather like that of . . . call 
and the response. . . . Theologically the guru-^ishya relation could be 
seen as a 'representation* of the divine-human bond of the Revelation 
that stjmmons and the Faith that responds. It could even be looked upon 
as a 'sacrament* of the dialogue between God and man in the history of 
Salvation." Xavier Irudayaraj, "Christ, the Curu," Jeevadhara 2 (May- 
June 1972): 245, 246. 
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etymological derivations for the term, however, do provide a framework 
for at least describing, if not defining, the guru himself. The content 
of this study will delineate the guru as the personal teacher of 
spirituality,^® that is, of the basic, ultimate values perceived within 
the Hindu tradition. Further, guru is understood here as possessing 
experiential, not only intellectual, knowledge of these values. He is 
indispensable for spiritual development. Thus, the fourth century 

Sanskrit poet Kalidasa wrote concerning the guru ; "He converts darkness 

29 

into Light and makes the Invisible God Visible." In early Hinduism he 

30 

was a vital factor in imparting Vedic knowledge; in later thought the 

guru became the visible embodiment of truth^^ and in some cases he was 
32 

worshipped as an incarnate deity. 

One such guru who developed within the Indian, Hindu ambience was 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi®® (1879-1950). The significance of Ramana in 


^®See Appendix A; Terms referring to Indian holy men. 

^^Quoted in Singh, Godman, p. 53. 

®®Slvaprasad Bhattacharyya, "Religious Practices of the Hindus," 
in The Religion of the Hindus, ed. Kenneth W. Morgan (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1953), p. 159. 

^^Sidney Spencer, Mysticism in World Religions (Gloucester, 

Mass.: Peter Smith, 1971), p. 330. 

^^Charles S. Braden, "Guru," in An Encyclopedia of Religion , ed. 
Vergillus Perm (New York; Philosophical Library, 1945), p. 317. 

® ®Bhagavan is a word commonly used for the personal God as compared 
with the undifferentiated Being which is Brahman . Within Hinduism, 

Bhagavan is applied by widespread consent to one who is recognized as a 
Divine Incarnation (see "Notes on Names," The Mountain Path 1 [January 
1964]: 22). It was usual to address Ramana in the third person as 
Bhagavan . He accepted this appellation and sometimes so referred to himself. 
The accent is on the first and last syllable, the second being slurred over; 
both the "B" and "g" are aspirated. Sri in contemporary India is often used 
as a form of address, equivalent to Mister. Traditionally, however, it 
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Hindu hagiography as a great and holy guru is attested to by the fact 
that he is often included with Sri Ramakrishna, Rabindranath Tagore, 

Mahatma Gandhi, and Sri Aurobindo as a spiritual and intellectual 

34 

leader of the modern Indian Renaissance. The Indian philosopher 

T. M. P. Mahadevan, director of the Center of Advanced Study in Philosophy 

at the University of Madras, wrote eulogistlcally: 

[351 

Such seers as Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka, Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, Gandhi and Ramana . . . have been the saviours of 


means blessed or beatific and is still applied in its original sense to a 
saint. Ramana is an abbreviation of the personal name Venkatarama. The 
accent is on the first syllable. Maharshi is a contraction of maha rlshi 
meaning the Great Rlshi, or Great Sage, or Great Teacher. The accent is 
on the second syllable. 

^^It is noteworthy that the secular Indian government honored the 
Hindu saint Ramana on April 14, 1971 when it issued a postage stamp in 
commemoration of Ramana*s life and teachings. "In the Indian world of 
spirit, the place of Ramana Maharashi ... is somewhere at the top. He 
equals Ramakrishna and Sri Aurobindo in lustre and stature. These three 
are generally regarded as the 'Light of lights,' as the leading spiritual 
figures of contemporary India" (Alfonso Caycedo, India of Yogis [Delhi: 
National Publishing House, 1966], p. 150). Also see the following for 
similar statements: Batuknath Bhattacharya, "Festivals and Sacred Days," 
in The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 4 vols. 
(Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1956), 4:489; 
Williai:! Theodore de Bary et al.. Sources of Indian Tradition (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 877; G. S. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus 
(Bombay: The Popular Book Depot, 1953), p. 255; Jean Herbert, ed. and 
trans., Etudes Sur Ramana Maharshi (Paris: Adrien Malsonneuve, 1940), 
p. 8; T. M. P. Mahadevan, Ramana Maharshi and His Philosophy of Existence 
(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1967), p. 155; Friso Melzer, Per Guru 
als Seelenfuhrer (Wuppertal: R. Brockhaus, 1963), pp. 16, 24ff; 

V. S. Naravane, Modern Indian Thought (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1967), 
p. 17; Lizelle Reymond, To Live Within (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1973), 
p. 54; Swaml Tattwananda, The Saints of India (Calcutta: Nlrmalendu Blkash 
Sen Gupta, 196?), p. 40; Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India , ed. Joseph 
Campbell (New York: Meridian Books, 1956), p. 614. 

35 - 

The attempts of Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka to locate and define the 

Self are found in the early Upanisads ; their philosophical and pragmatic 
concerns exerted enormous influence on the later tradition. 
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India and the custodians of her culture. They are a blessing not 
only to the country of their birth, but to the whole world.3° 

The Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung has written: 

One may look upon Sages like Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana 
as modern prophets. They not only remind us of the thousands 
of years* old spiritual culture of India, but also directly 
embody it.37 

In light of the Importance of guruhood and the eminence of Guru 
Ramana, the purpose of this dissertation is threefold: first, to trace 
the significant elements in the historical development of guruhood within 
the Hindu tradition; second, to move from generality to specificity by 
examining the role and methodology of guruhood as exemplified in the life 
and teachings of Ramana; and thereby, third, to highlight the significance 
of guruhood in spiritual development, that is, in the understanding and 
appropriation of ultimate, basic value. 

In order to accomplish that threefold purpose, the study is 
divided into four major parts, preceded by this Introduction. The first 
major part is an historical survey, primarily textual, highlighting the 
guru's traditional role in upade^a or Hindu spiritual instruction. The 
dialogue which takes place between the guru and his sisya or disciple is 
an integral part of that instruction.^^ It consists primarily of the 


^^T. M. P. Mahadevan, "The Religio-Philosophic Culture of India," 
in The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Sunltl Kumar Chatterjl, 4 vols. 
(Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission, 1958), 1:164. 

^^Dr. C. G. Jung, "Introduction," in Per Weg Zum Selbst , by 
Dr. Zimmer, cited by Joe and Guinevere Miller, eds.. The Spirittial 
Teaching of Ramana Maharshl (Berkeley: Shambala Publications, Inc., 
1972), p. viii. 

^®In ancient India, "the method of teaching was oral, so much so 
that reliance on books was Included by Narada in a list of six obstacles 
to knowledge" (Radha Kumud Mookerjl and U. N. Ghosal, "Ancient Indian 
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questions by the disciple and the responses and explanations given by the 
guru . In the upadesa the guru employs both his own darsana (vision) of 
the truth and the perception of It which has been handed down by tradition 
through the scriptures and the succession of gurus. The upadesa Is 
basically dialectical but Is strongly grounded In the authority of the 
guru * s own knowledge and experience. The Importance of the tutorial 
method and Intimate personal contact with the guru lies In the stance that 
truth Is to be Intuited through a teacher who himself has realized It and 
who Is now a living, embodied exemplar. 

The second major part of this study Is a critical analysis of 
Ramana's understanding of guruhood. The analysis will draw upon Ramana s 
written and spoken words and his own experience, viewed by his Intimates, 
as he lived the life of a guru . This affords the opportunity to discover 
from Internal evidence Ramana's embodiment of the guru both conceptually 
and existentially. 

In the third major part, the study will treat specific Insights 
of Ramana's upadesa Insofar as they shed further light on his under¬ 
standing of and living out his guruhood. It Is a thematic analysis of 
such significant terms as; Advalta VedSnta (non-duallst Vedanta ), 
RtmasSkshltkira (Self-realization), and Atmavlcara (Self-Inquiry). 

Finally, there Is an Interpretative analysis of the guru's 
significance for spiritual development. The Interpersonal relationship. 


Education," In The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. S. K. De, 4 vols. 
[Calcutta: The Ramakrlshna Mission Institute of Culture, 1962], 2:647. 
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intuitive methodology, and the contributions and uniqueness of Guru 
Ramana will be of special concern in that fourth section. 

Developing those four major areas involves a critical approach 
to gestalt that may seem to presuppose a Hindu consensus and a homogeneity 
of experience which the variety of Hindu life often denies. One cannot 
view the guru community as a homogeneous, monolithic mass of either 
meditators or money-mongers. Guruhood is complex with a full variety of 
social, economic, and religious strata.However, the real concern is 
whether or not any given generalization has the advantage of calling to 
attention the continuity and significance of the great motifs that appear 
and may well reappear in guruhood. The approach must avoid the language 
of the reifying reductionist, or over-zealous devotee, or the hostile 
sceptic.This study, therefore, bases itself in the theoretical frame¬ 
work suggested and delineated by Wilfred Cantwell Smith in his book The 
Meaning and End of Religion . In effect, the application of Smith's frame¬ 
work for an understanding of guruhood is a sub-purpose of this study. 

That framework consists of two complementary, dynamic factors; first, a 
concern with historical cumulative tradition and second, with the personal 

^^"In a country where there are perhaps ten million holy men, 
many with their own devotees, acolytes and disciples, some of them Gurus 
with hundreds of thousands of followers, all of them the inheritors of a 
tradition thousands of years old, nothing that one can say about them 
in general will not somewhere be contradicted in the particular" (Brent, 
Godmen of India , p. 22). 

^^Charles S. J. White, "The Sai Babl Movement: Approaches to 
the Study of Indian Saints," The Journal of Asian Studies 31 (August 
1972): 878. 
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faith of the individual within that tradition.Chapter I of this 
study deals with the cumulative tradition while Chapters II, HI, and IV 
delineate the personal faith factor. Thus, both the normative and the 
actual characteristics of guruhood will be traced histoiically and 
broadly through Hindu literature while a consideration of the life and 
teachings of Ramana will add the personal and specific dimension. 

The primary sources for a study of the life and thought of Ramana 
are his own written works and several volumes of recorded oral teaching, 
most of which he edited and approved for publication before his death in 
1950. Wamana wrote six short but major works, four in verse and two in 
prose, which were translated in English^^ under his supervision. Ramana 
also translated several Indian spiritual classics. In his role of 
spiritual teacher, he was often asked about various passages in these 
classics. At times he would translate from the Sanskrit and present in 
a Tamil text excerpts which he considered especially valuable for his 
43 

disciples. 

The second major source of Ramana's thought is provided in the 
written records of his oral teachings.They are published in the 

^^ilfred Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and End of Religion (New York: 
The New American Library, 1964), p. 175. 

^^One is struck with "the importance in the study of Hinduism of 
Indian books published in English. More than any other major Oriental 
religion, Hinduism employs English publications in its own internal 
communications" (Norvin J. Hein, "Hinduism," in A Reader’s Guide to t^ 
Great Religions , ed. Charles J. Adams [New York: The Free Press, 1965], 
p. 45). 

fuller description of Ramana’s writings (prose and poetry) and 
his translations and adaptations will be given in Chapter III. 

^^The most important example is Talks With Sri R amana Maharshi 
(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1972) by Sri Munagala 
Venkataramiah who recorded the conversations of Ramana with asram 
residents and visitors from 1935 to 1939. 
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dialogue form of their original occurrence and provide not only the 
explicit teachings but also their contexts; they reveal the dialectical 
situation which was both the source of the expressed doctrines and the 
event of their actual use. There are over a thousand pages of such 
recorded conversations between Ramana and a wide spectrum of disciples 
and visitors from East and West. They cover a period of more than 
twenty years. 

Analytical examinations of Ramana's thought are few, scattered, 
and of varying quality. A collection of some useful articles was made in 
1946 (reissued in 1959) by Ramana's igram (center for spiritual develop¬ 
ment) . They were collected for the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Ramana's coming to Tiruvanammalal, the area in south India 
where he spent most of his life. This volume is entitled Golden Jubilee 
Souvenir . 

Further sources of information on Ramana are the writer's personal 
contacts made with Ramana's disciples both in India and the United States. 
Some of those knew Ramana intimately. Also in both countries, ray 
participant observation in the Israms of various gurus , in particular the 
Indian Wamanggramam , provided valuable experience and understanding of the 
cognitive and behavioral dimensions for this study. 

Concerning the concept of guruhood, specific, organized, and 
scholarly material is scarce. Further, there is no significant exposition 
of a methodology and criteria for discerning the significance of gurqhood; 
one notable, initial attempt is the essay by Jan Gonda entitled "Guru" in 
Change and Continuity in Indian Religion .In addition, there is a 

^^Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion . 
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valuable, though largely unanalyzed, plethora of contemporary 
devotional and apologetic literature in English and various Indian 
dialects concerning individual gurus . Its eulogistic, hagiographic 
style calls for caution on the part of the academician. Finally, the 
vast classical literature of the Hindu tradition provides many 
references to the guru . It is primarily this literature which delineates 
the historical development of guruhood. 



CHAPTER I 


HISTORIC AND PRESENT ROLE OF THE GURU^ 


Vedic and Upanisadic Literature 

2 

In his earliest role the guru was a teacher of the Vedas and 
the various skills needed for their study, such as grammar*, metrics, 
etymology, and mnemonics. By means of a question and answer dialogue, the 

3 

guru led the ^isya into philosophical and spiritual inquiry. In this 


The purpose of this section is not to establish specific historic 
sequence nor to achieve a detailed exposd of guruhood but rather to attain 
some functional sense of what guruhood was and has become in the Hindu 
tradition. This will be accomplished primarily by a survey of Hindu 
religious literature, a principal source of knowledge of the Indian 
ciimulatlve tradition. It should be noted that despite theological dis¬ 
parities within the Hindu tradition, Hindus do maintain a strong sense 
of group identity through their acceptance of a common body of classic 
religious literature. 

^Hindus accept the Vedas, religious texts composed possibly as 
early as 1500 B.C., as revealed truth. However, knowledge of the Vedas 
is confined to a relatively few Brihmans who have a command of its archaic 
language, Sanskrit. Note also that since there has been little critical 
study of Hindu scripture, it is difficult to set dates for its composition 
and accretions to the original writings. The dates, therefore, are very 
approximate and come from a variety of scholars who themselves draw con¬ 
flicting views on the scriptural dates: Berry, Religions of India ; 

William Theodore DeBary and Ainslie T. Embree, A Guide to the Oriental 
Classics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1964); Louis Renou, 
Hinduism (London: Prentice-Hall International, 1961); D. S. Sarma, 
Hinduism Through the Ages (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1973); 

Ninian Smart, The Religious Experience of Mankind (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1969. 

^Pratima Kale, "The Guru and the Professional: The Dilemma of the 
Secondary School Teacher in Poona, India," Comparative Education Review 14 
(October 1970): 371. 


14 
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process, the use of books was rare; knowledge was orally transmitted. 
Further, great importance was attached to the proper accent and pronun¬ 
ciation in the Vedic recitation;^ these could be correctly learned only 
from a properly qualified teacher. Thus the guru was indispensable and 
was accorded complete respect since he was the repository of the people's 
ultimate knowledge and right action as recorded in the Vedas . 

The guru was generally a Brlhman^ (member of the priestly class) 
and his students were a select group drawn from Brahman, Kfatriya (warrior/ 
noble class), and Vaisya (merchant/trader class) families.^ In ancient 
India these students lived within the gurukula or the extended family of 
the guru .^ It was in this context that the sisya was taught the Veda . 


4 

"As the Vedas were not written down for ages, they called for 
remarkable memories in priests and teachers. Hence there began . . . the 
custom of paramparya , by which the literature was handed down orally from 
the guru to the sishya and so from one generation to the next" (K. M. Sen, 
Hinduism [Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1967], p. 50). Also see the following: 
Milton Singer, ed., Traditional India: Structure and Change (Philadelphia: 
The American Folklore Society, 1959), p. xiv. 

^In this connection it should be noted that "Sabda or Sound by 
itself has its own potency and value, apart from its sense, and its 
intrinsic attributes, its rhythm and vibrations should be captured. 

Sabda is Brahma" (Hookerji. Ancient Indian Education , p. xxxi). 

^However, there are instances of Ksatriyas taking the role and 
even of composing some of the Vedic hymns.* See, lor example: Altekar, 
Education in Ancient India , pp. 41ff. 

^"In actuality, Vedic education became the prerogative chiefly of 
the Brahman caste and, in all likelihood, of only a minority of that caste 
in most periods of Indian history" (Mlchaelson, "Religious Education," 
p. 642). 

®"Not everyone, even tmder ideal conditions, was able to leave 
home and take up study within a guru's house. This was a luxury that few 
could afford; also, the students were many and the teachers were few. The 
gurukula . or teacher's house system, had to be supplemented by other means. 
The charaka , or wandering teacher, also was available. Often the charaka 
was a young brahmin who went about teaching yoxmg people for a fee which he 
applied usually to his further study. . . . Various kinds of schools were 
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A. S. Altekar maintains that "the recognition of the Importance of associa¬ 
tion and Imitation was one of the main reasons for the great emphasis laid 
on the gurukula system."^ This close, personal contact enabled the guru 
to Intimately and radically Influence and mold the slsya’s life. 

The primary object of this form of ancient education was a person- 
to-person religious encounter: the guru taught the slsya with word and 
example how to pray, offer sacrifice, and perfom his duties according to 
his stage In life. Education, religious education, was a pivotal point In 
the totality of Hindu culture.^® This form of education, states 
M. L. Cormack, was meant "to enlighten and ennoble rather than to provide 
career training." 


established as centers for Instruction not only In Vedlc learning but also 
In secular subjects. The pathasala , for Instance, was a kind of elementary 
school to which children were sent on a dally basis. The tol was an 
Institutional education system mainly devoted to Sanskrit learning. The 
Hindu temple often had a matha (cloister) attached to It In which Instruc¬ 
tion took place. The Salvlte movement had akharas . or educational 
facilities related to their monasteries. ... In addition, especially 
under the Influence of Buddhism and Jainism, a variety of seats of learning 
that may be called universities were established, particularly In the 
medieval period" (Stroup, Like a Great River , pp. 174-75). 

^Altekar, Education In Ancient India , p. 32. 

^^"Whenever a people's culture has been fully nourished by Its 
religious training, education has not been a separate branch of activity. 

It has been a part of total life with Its dally tasks, social contacts, 
rituals, and Its beliefs about God, man, and the universe" (Roger Ullch, 
Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom [Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1947], p. 3). 

^^rgaret L. Cormack, "India," Encyclopedia of Education , 1971 ed., 
4:570. But note that "from the viewpoint of purpose there were two types 
of formal education In ancient India, the rellglo-cultural and the 
aristocratic-vocational. . . . The vocational training of manual workers 
was provided through the apprenticeship system, and much of It was under 
the supervision of the guilds. The rellglo-cultural type of education. 

In a long view of the Indian scene, was a special privilege of the 
priestly class, for whom It had also a vocational significance" (James 
Mulhem, A History of Education [New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1959], 
p. 104). 
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There are scattered references to the religious teacher in the 
Vedas . In the Rg Veda (IV, 5, 6) the guru is described as the source 
and inspirer of the knowledge of the Self or the essence of reality for 
the seeker. In the Yaiur Veda (VII, 27), the g^ is described as the one 
who blesses and enhances the seeker’s spiritual life. He does this not 
only through the knowledge he imparts as a teacher but also through the 
ritual he performs as a priest. Brent states that "because the Ve^ are 
instructions for rituals as well as prayers, hymns, and theological 
speculation, the Gurus who teach the Vedas are often asked to perform those 
rituals.The Aryans conceived the world as a realm of powers that 
affected and controlled their lives.Nature was clearly a main pre¬ 
occupation as most of the Vedic gods were forces of nature, such as the 
sun, the moon, fire, and storm. The Aryan priest-teachers could bring 

blessings from this world through their knowledge and performance of the 
14 

Vedic prayers and rituals. 

It is not the Vedas , however, but rather the Upanisads that are 
explicit in insisting on the necessity of a guru . It is strikingly clear 
that education was not an end in itself but a means to the attainment of 
sacred knowledge or knowledge of the Ultimate Reality. Even the gods 

^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 31. 

^^Hopkins, The Hindu Religious Tradition , pp. llff. 

^^Sen, Hinduism , p. 46. 

^^Unless otherwise noted, the Sanskrit referred to and the English 
translation of the Upanisads used in this study ia S. Radhakrishnan, ed. 
and trans.. The Principal Upanishads (London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1969). ~~ 

^ ^Vaiasaneyl Samhita XXII, 22; Aitareya Brahmana IV, 11, 6-9; 
Satapatha BrShmana XIII, 2, 6, 10. 
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and demons must be taught by the guru concerning that Ultimate Reality. 

In the ChSndogya Upanisad (VII-XII), Indra from the gods and Virochana 
from the demons go to the renowned teacher Prajapati in order to learn 
the essence of reality. With diligence and discipline, the pupil Indra 
lives with Prajapati for one hundred and five years. He obtains for 
himself and the gods knowledge of the Self or Stman , the Ultimate 
Reality (Being, Consciousness, Bliss) which is distinct from the mind, 
reason, personality, and body. Only by knowledge received direct from the 
guru does one attain this most beneficent Truth (Chandogya Upanisad IV, 4, 


3). So also, in the Katha Upanisad , the guru is represented as indispen¬ 
sable to the acquisition of knowledge: 

Taught by an inferior man He cannot be truly understood, as 
He is thought of in many ways. Unless taught by one who knows 
Him as himself, there is no going thither for it is inconceivable, 
being subtler than the subtle (I, 2, 8). 

In the Chandogya Upanisad the necessity of a guru is explained in the 


following parable: 

One might lead a person away from the [country of the] Gandharas 
with his eyes bandaged and abandon him in a place where there are 
no hinnan beings, and . . . that person would shout . . . , "I have 
been led here with my eyes bandaged, I have been left here with my 
eyes bandaged." 

If one released his bandage and told him, "In that direction are 
the Gandharas, go in that direction." Thereupon, being informed and 
capable of judgment, he would by asking his way from village to 
village arrive at Gandhlra; in exactly the same manner does one here 
who has a teacher know, "I shall remain here only so long as I shall 
not be released (from Ignorance). Then I shall reach perfection" 
(VI, 14, 1-2). 

"For the sake of this Knowledge [concerning Brahman]," says Mundaka 


Upanisad (I, 2, 12), "let him only approach ... a teacher [ gurum] 


who is learned in the scriptures and established in Brahman ." In fact. 
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in certain milieus, it was as common to have a teacher as to have parents. 

This is apparent from Brhadaranyaka Upanisad IV, 1, 2ff. 

Further, the Upanisads repeatedly disapproved of study by oneself, 

considering it futile. Even self-study of scriptural works cannot give the 

supreme knowledge. In this context the word "upanisad" itself supplies 

an important clue for it literally means "sitting down opposite somebody." 

The Atman is not realized by self-study and amassing much information. 

Satyakama, after having been Instructed by fire, bull, swan and bird (that 

is, by his own observations) came at last to his guru . The guru marveled 

at Satyakama's knowledge and asked who taught him. Satyakama replied: 

Others than men. But I wish. Revered Sir, that you teach me. 

For I have heard from persons like you. Revered Sir, that the 
knowledge which has been learned from a teacher best helps one 
to attain his end (Chandogya Upanisad IV, 9, 2-3). 

Finally, the Svetasvatara Upanisad (VI, 22) stated: 

The highest mystery in the Vedinta which has been declared in a 
former age should not be given to one whose passions are not 
subdued, nor again to one who is not ... a pupil. 

The Upanisadic dialogues with the gurus are clearly didactic (such 
as the dialogue between the sigya Nachltekas and the guru Yama in the 
Katba Upanisad). They reveal little about the character of the gurus . 
However, the gurus * methodologies are clear and varied, though they all 
have a soteriologlcal goal. Varuna, the guardian of cosmic order and over¬ 
seer of moral action, merely prods his son and sisya Bhrlgu to perform 

Radhakrishnan, ed. and trans., The Principal Upanlshads 
(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1969), pp. 19-20. 

^^Similar restrictions are found in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(VI, 3, 12) and Maitri Upanisad (VI, 29). 
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tapas (austerities) in order to know Brahman . The ^isya is urged to 
struggle, discover, and experience for himself the Truth which is the 
"source, stay, and end of the universe" (Taittiriya Upanisad III, 1-6). 

Guru Yajnyavalkya, instructing his wife Maitreyi, used the neti-neti (not 
this-not that) method. Brahman cannot be described in positive terms but 
when all else is eliminated. Brahman remains (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad III, 

9, 26). On the other hand, the guru Uddalaka made use of analogies to 
enable his students to gain insight into Truth and then capped it with 
the famous expression to his son Svetaketu "Tat Tvam Asi" or "That thou 
art" (Chandogya Upanisad VI, 13). 

It is also in the Upanisads that divinity and the guru are subtly 
related. Major extant evidence of the most early activity of the Vedanta 
school are the Upanisads Ka^ha, Isa, Svetasvatara , and Mundaka . The first 
three are significant because of their theistic theology. They conceived 
Brahman as a personal God, using words such as Deva , Bhagavan , and Isa . In 
his bhakti (devotion) to Brahman it was not uncommon for the Slsya to feel 
bhakti for the guru who himself was considered to have reached emancipation 
(Ka^ha Upanisad I, 2, 20-21; I, 2, 7-8) and who therefore was identified 
with Brahman .This is referred to as early as the SvetSsvatara Upanisad 
(VI, 23), about the fourth century B.C.; "These subjects which have been 
declared shine forth to the high-souled one who has the highest devotion 
for God and for his spiritual teacher [ gurau] as for God." Thus, it is the 
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J. N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1915), p. 399. 
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wise sisya who has the same bhaktl for his guru as for God. The relation¬ 
ship between a guru and his sisya was one of spiritual reciprocity. The 
guru provided guidance and knowledge on the spiritual path and the sisya 

reciprocated with obedience and devotion. It thus appears that, much 
20 

before the medieval bhakti period, respect for the guru was evolving into 
a devotional form similar to that given to God. The guru was to be 
approached as one approached God. 

The Upanisads record another subtlety: even teachers had to go as 
disciples to adepts when they sought the Truth by paths other than their 
own. These teachers no doubt could grasp the other paths intellectually 
and by themselves; but there was something more important than knowledge 
that had to be absorbed: the technique to make that knowledge effective 
in themselves. The gods related,that, "We can give you the knowledge, 
even knowledge of the Atman but only the teacher can show the Way" 

(Chandogya Upanisad IV, 14, 1). This "Way" is not merely Intellectual; 

21 

more Importantly, it is existential. Thus, a function of the guru is to 
intellectually and verbally explain the scripture, its letter and spirit, 
but he also teaches by his life, daily acts, casual words, silence, over¬ 
seeing the sisya's health, sleep, diet, the company he keeps, the places 

^^These theistic Upanisads do not point to the existence of a 
thelstic sect, with a priesthood and a worship; they merely show the 
presence of theistic thinkers within the schools of Vedanta . Further, 
the God-guru correlation will receive its great emphasis in the seventh 
century A.D. by the various bhakti sects—^Vaisnavite, Saivite, and the like. 

^^In ancient Indian education "the same principle also holds in 
the sphere of industrial education. . . . The apprentice must elect to 
live with the master craftsman to learn the secrets of his work, assimilate 
his spirit and method, which are not revealed in any formal manner" 

(Hookerji. Ancient Indian Education , p. xxvi). 
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he visits. To be near the guru , to humbly and reverently serve and 
obey him is to find, to know, and to experience the "Way." 

The first step in being near and serving and obeying the guru 

23 

was for the prospective ^isya to proffer firewood and alms to his guru . 

In this act the Sisya signified a desire to share in the guru's domestic 
sacrifice and to accept the duty of helping to maintain it over the 
several years of his living with the guru and his family. The guru's 
home, a natural formation and not artificially constituted, was the 
school, the school of life. 

The relationship between guru and sisya was officially inaugurated 
24 

by a religious ceremony, the Upanayana or "the boy's [formal] introduc¬ 
tion to his teacher.The ceremony took three days during which, the 
Atharva Veda (XI, 5, 3) explains, the guru brought the student to a new 
birth. The Sisya became dviia (twice-born) as the Satapatha Brahmana 
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Brent, Godmen of India , p. 28. 

^^In the Kausitaki Upanigad (I, 1) Aruni takes fuel in hand and 
becomes the sisya of Chitra Gangyayani. In the Prasna Upanisad (I, 1) 

SukeSas, Satyakama, Sauryayanin, Kausalya, Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhin take 
fuel in their hands to become pupils of Pippalada. 

^^In this ceremony the boy, clad in the garments of an ascetic, 
is invested with a sign of Vedic initiation: the sacred thread 
(yajnopavlta) which he was expected to wear continuously. He is also 
given a staff, symbolic of the authority of the guru over him during the 
student years. The ceremony also Involved the whispering in the boy's 
ear of the sacred Vedic mantra , the Gayatrl (Rg Veda III, 62, 10). See 
Troy Organ, The Hindu Quest for the Perfection of Man (Athens, Ohio: 

Ohio University Press, 1970), p. 232. 

^^Mircea Eliade, Birth and Rebirth , trans. Willard R. Trask 
(New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1958), p. 53. 
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(XI, 5, 4) states. The sisya’s parents gave him a physical birth; the guru 
gives him spiritual birth. After the initiation^^ the stipulated duration 
of studentship vd.th the guru was twelve years. However, the completion of 

this period with intense Vedic study probably remained an ideal followed 
27 

most often by Brahmans only. 

The formal method of teaching included a dialectical approach 

whereby the student asked questions and the teacher discoursed upon them. 

There was, however, more to the method than simply asking and listening. 

There was the Insistence, as the sisya advanced, on contemplating the truth 

and realizing or activating it in one's life. The responsibility of 

spiritual growth, therefore, ultimately devolved on the sisya not on the 

guru . R. K. Hookerjl related the following: 

The BrihadSranyaka Upanishad clearly states that education in the 
highest knowledge depends upon three processes following one 
another. . . . Sravana is listening to what is taught by the 
teacher. . . . Manana is defined as constant contemplation of 
the One Reality in accordance with the ways of reasoning aiding 
in its apprehension. Mididhyasana is concentrated contemplation 
of the truth so as to realize it.^® 

All three steps are activities of the Sisya and all necessitate a great 
deal of self-discipline.^^ 


^^It is well to note here, particularly as a prelude to a con¬ 
sideration of Ramana Maharshi, that formal pupilage by means of an 
initiatory rite was not absolutely necessary. So, for example, in the 
Chandogya Upanifad (V, 11, 7) King ASvapaitl Instructs six Brahmans in the 
mode of anupanlya . that is, without admitting them as pupils or demanding 
any preparatory rites. 

W. Hopkins, The Religions of India , p. 246. T. J. Hopkins, 

The Hindu Religious Tradition , p. 77. 

^®Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education , p. 114. 
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"The Hpanishads show us the theory of the four asramas , or stages 

of life, in process of formation. The word asrama (from the root gram , to 
exert oneself, or to perform austerities) means first of all a place where 
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The period of studentship was a time of learning, of vigorous 
discipline, and of service to the guru . The sigya had to attend to the 
guru’s sacred fire (Chindogya Upanlsad IV, 10, 1) look after his cattle 
(ibid., IV, 4, 5), collect alms for him (ibid., IV, 3, 5), and await his 
every command (Brhadiranyaka Upanlsad III, 1, 2). 

The Pharma Sastras^ ^ 

The Pharma Sastra of Manu has been held to supersede the opinions 

31 

of all other works on the subject matter of righteous duties. In treating 
education, the SSstra of Manu (II, 140-41) distinguished two types of 
teacher: 


austerities are performed, or a hermitage, and secondly, the action of 
performing austerities. So the period of studentship of the brahmachirl 
was regarded as a time of discipline, or an israma" (F. E. Keay, Ancient 
Indian Education [London: Oxford University Press, 1918], p. 25). 

^®The Pharma Sastras are treatises concerning righteous conduct in 
the personal, familial, and social spheres. The righteous modes of living 
are delineated according to varna and a^rama . They were instituted to 
ensure harmony in society and to facilitate spiritual development. Swami 
Krlshnananda has written that "the social, political and legal systems 
enunciated in these codes are ultimately spiritual in their tone" (Swami 
Krlshnananda, A Short History of Religious and Philosophic Thought in 
Omdoa [Slvanandanagar: The Pivine Life Society, 19701, pp. xxii-xxiii). 

3lThe continuing importance of this Sastra is due in part to the 
fact that Warren Hastings (first British governor-general of India, 1773- 
1784) made it the basis for the law by which the East India Company governed 
India. But more Importantly its prestige rests in the fact that tracing 
backward to the Vedas , Indian tradition generally regards Manu as the first 
progenitor and legislator of the human race. In actual fact, the lawbook 
belonged to a group of Brabmatia . the Manavas, in northwest India. The 
date of the book varies; Monier-Williams places it in the fifth century 
B.C. while Frazer places it near the commencement of the Christian era. 

Also, see the following: Herbert H. Gowen, A History of Indian Literature 
(New York: Greenwood Press, 1968), p. 165; V. S. Agrawala, India as 
Pescribed by Manu (Varanasi: Prithivi Prakashan, 1970), p. 2. 
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UpSdhygya who taught only a portion of the Veda and who taught 
for his livelihood; 

the 3c5rya who invested the student with the sacred thread, 
taught the Veda with its Kalpasutras (concerning sacrifices) 
and the Upanishads. and who taught free.32 

It is well to note the equation of acarya and guru at this point. 

Jogendranath Bhattacharya has written that "the word Guru and Acarya 

33 

originally meant a teacher of the Vedas." The sl?ya who completed his 
education with the acarya or guru could give "gifts" but not a "payment" 
to his teacher: a field, gold, cows, horses, umbrella, shoes, grain, 
vegetables, clothes (II, 246). But, according to Manu (III, 156), the 
"paid" teacher and "paying" student were unqualified to participate in 
Srauta rites.The qualities of sacrifice, devotion and disinterested 
approach to material wealth seem to have been essential elements of guru 
behavior. 

According to Manu , imparting instruction in the sacred text was the 
privilege of the Brahmans alone: "A learned Brahmana must carefully study 
them, and he must duly instruct his pupils in them, but nobody else shall 
do it" (Manu I. 103). Manu also stated: 

^^The English translation of Manu used in this study is: G. Biihler 
trans., The Laws of Manu in The Sacred Books of the East , ed. F. Max Muller 
50 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886), 25. 

^^Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects (Calcutta; 
Editions Indian, 1896), p. 20. 

^^A distinction was maintained between Srauta rites and Griha or 
domestic rites. The former were performed by priests who used Vedlc h3nnns 
and special sacrificial fires. The latter were performed by the Aryan 
householder. 

^^Kale, "The Guru and the Professional," p. 372. 
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The pupil must know that that man also who benefits him by 
Instruction In the Veda , be It little or much. Is called In 
these writings his Guru , In consequence of that benefit 
conferred by Instruction In the Veda (II, 149). 

That "benefit conferred by Instruction In the Veda" was delineated In Manu 

as follows: 

Of him who gives natural birth and him who gives the knowledge 
of the Veda , the giver of the Veda Is the more venerable father; 
for the birth for the sake of the Veda ensures eternal rewards 
both In this life and after death (II, 146). 

The term dvlja or "twice-born" was applied to a student because he 

was reborn by the guru (Apastamba I, 1, 1, 13-17)^^ by means of the 
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Initiation ceremony (Manu II, 148, 169-70). Initiation conferred social 
privileges, such as the right to study the Veda , to perform sacrifices, to 
marry an Aryan wlfe.^^ 

The Icarya then Is ten times more venerable than the upadhyaya 
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(Manu II, 145). He Is chief among all gurus (Gautama II, 50) and In a 
significant passage In the Vishnu Pharma Sastra ,^^ he Is called an atlguru 


For the Pharma treatise Apastamba the date Is placed by Biihler 
at about 400 B.C.; the author Is supposedly from south India. See the 
following: Gowen, A History of Indian Literature , p. 253. 

^^Though Vedlc women did not go through the Initiation ceremony, 
yanii (II, 67) relates that they had a sacrament equal to Initiation: "The 
nuptial ceremony Is stated to be the Vedlc sacrament for women (and to be 
equal to the Initiation) serving the husband (equivalent to) the residence 
In (the house of the) teacher, and the household duties (the same) as the 
dally worship of the sacred fire." 

^^Agrawala, India as Described by Manu , p. 11. 

^^There are few facts on this book of sacred law. It Is based on 
the and may be dated as late as 500 B.C. See Gower, A History of 

Indian Literature , p. 160. 

Julius Jolly, trans.. The Institutes of Vishnu In The Sacred Books 
of the East, ed. F. Max Ifiiller, 50 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 7: 

128, 129. 
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(an especially venerable teacher): 

A man has three Atlgurus ; 

His father, his mother, and his spirittial teacher. 

To them he must always pay obedience. 

What they say, that he must do. . . . 

Those three are equal to the three Vedas 

(Rig Veda . Sama Veda , Ya.jur Veda ), 

They are equal to the three gods (Brahma, Vishnu, Siva), 

They are equal to the three worlds (of men, of gods, and 
of Brahman), they are equal to the three fires. 

The father is the Garhapatya (or household) fire, 
the mother is the Dakshina (or ceremonial) fire, 
and the spiritual teacher is the 2&iavaniya (or 
sacrificial) fire. . . . 

By honouring his mother, he gains the world, 
by honouring his father, the world of gods; 
and by paying strict obedience to his spiritual 
teacher, the world of Brahman (Vishnu Pharma 
Sastra XXXI, 1-4, 708, 10). 

No doubt the guru was linked with the parents partly because of his intimacy 
and his approach to the ^isya, that is, the guru was expected to expound the 

texts of scripture in an attractive, lucid, patient and kind manner (Manu II, 
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159-61). In effect, the relation between the guru and his Slsya was to be 
of a parental character (Manu II, 171). 

In Vishnu (XXXII, 1-2) and Manu (II, 227-37) the icarya , the father, 
and the mother are described as the three highest gurus and as such deserve 
the utmost reverence. But the Apastamba treatise went further; namely, 
the pupil was to look upon the teacher as God: "Alms are declared to be 
sacrificial food. In regard to them the teacher holds the position which 
a dsity holds in regard to food offered at a sacrifice" (I, 1, 3, 42). The 
Apastamba also stated: "He [the Slsya] shall approach his teacher with the 

^^For a similar description see Apastamba (I, 8, 25-30) and 
Gautama (II, 42). 
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same reverence as a deity, without telling idle stories, attentive 
and listening eagerly to his words" (I, 2, 6, 13). 

Reverence, it was assumed, naturally gave way to service. 

Serving the guru was one of those requisites for attaining "supreme 
bliss": 

Studying the Veda , practicing austerities, the acquisition of 
true knowledge, the subjugation of the organs, abstention from 
doing injury and serving the Guru are the best means for 
attaining supreme bliss (Manu XII. 83). 

Prime services which the sisya performed for his guru were fetching water, 
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collecting fuel, sweeping the area around the sacred fire and begging 
for food (Apastamba I, 1, 1-7). 

Manu (II, 69ff.) delineates elaborate rules for the Sisya's proper 

behavior toward the guru in this service. The ^isya must not pronounce 

his guru’s name without an honorific title (Manu II, 199). "And whenever 

people justly censure or falsely defame his teacher, then he must cover his 

ears or depart thence to another place" (Manu II, 200). Immediately 

following this verse, it is stated that the gisya who even justly censures 

or defames his guru will be born in a lower plane of existence in his next 

birth. The sacred learning which the sisya may have acquired will not 

profit him (Vasishtha II, 11). The sisya must be cognizant not only of 

speech but also of his actions in the presence of the guru ; 

In the presence of his teacher he shall not void excrements, 
discharge wind, speak aloud, laugh, spit, clean his teeth, blow 
his nose, frown, clap his hands, nor snap his fingers" (Apastamba 
II, 2, 5, 9-10). 


^^Keay, Ancient Indian Education , p. 32. 
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Thus propriety and obedience toward one's guru were hallmark virtues 
(Vishnu II, 16). As Manu (IV, 162) states: "Let him never offend the 
teacher who initiated him, nor him who explained the Veda . ..." 

Possibly the greatest offense (mahapaptaka) against the guru is to 
"violate the guru's bed" (Manu IX, 235; Vasishta I, 19-20). The relation¬ 
ship with the guru and his family was considered so intimate that to have 
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intercourse with the guru's wife was equivalent to incest. 

He who has violated his guru's bed shall, after confessing his 
crime, extend himself on a heated iron bed, or embrace the 
redhot image of a woman; by dying he becomes pure (Manu XI, 104). 

However, the violator's problems were still not over: 

The violator of a guru's bed enters a hundred times the forms of 
grasses, shrubs, and creepers, likewise of carniverous animals 
and of beasts with fangs and of those doing cruel deeds (Manu XII, 

58). 

Thus, the Pharma Sastras elaborated and legislated on the appropriate 
attitudes toward the guru : obedience and propriety. 


Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality (Bombay: 
Manaktalas, 1966), p. 29. 
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The Epic Literature 


It is a presupposition in the Epics that both divine and human 

beings need the guru . For example, the celestial beings have Brihaspati 

as their guru ;^^ he is their chief offerer of prayers and sacrifices and 

their counselor (Ramayapa II, 1, 24; II, 4, 22; IV, 54, 4). Even Lord Rama 

and Lord Krishna, the very incarnations of Visnu, had to bow down before 

their gurus .Visvamitra was a mentor of Rama. In his early years, 

however, Visvamitra was a warrior and conqueror; but then, through vigorous 

austerities, he transformed himself into an ideal saint and guru . Dasaratha, 

the father of Rama, magnanimously greeted that guru-saint with these words: 

I heartily welcome you. Blest, indeed, with fruit is my life 
today. I have not lived in vain. Your visit has washed all my 
sins away and has made this a holy place. ... 0 honoured sage, 

doubt me not. I shall be happy to do whatever be your will, for 
you are verily a god to me.47 


^^The time from the fall of the Maurya Empire (185 B.C.) to the 
fall of the Kushans (c. 300 A.D.) is referred to as the Epic Period. To 
this period belong the great Indian Epics, the Ramayapa and the 
MahabhSrata, both of which "form part of the mental furniture of every 
Hindu Indian whether educated or illiterate, in a way unparalleled in 
Europe" (I. M. P. Raeside and R. Russell, "Indian and Pakistani 
Literature," in A Guide to Eastern Literature , ed. David M. Lang [London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971], p. 112). The Epic Period witnessed the 
rise of the three major sects of Hinduism (Saivism, Vaisnavism, and 
Saktlsm) and the accompanying development of bhakti or the devotional, 
rather than the Vedic sacrificial, approach to the gods. The Epic litera¬ 
ture and rise of the sects and of bhakti provided important contributions 
to the development and function of guruhood. 

^^Sukumari Bhattacharji, The Indian Theogony (Cambridge: 

University Press, 1970), pp. 318ff. 

46 

Singh, Godman , p. 56. 

^ ^The RSmgyapa , abridged and trans. C. V. Srinivasa Rao 
(Bangalore, India: Bangalore Press, 1970), p. 11. 
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In the Ramayapa , the stature of the guru is further attested to 

when, in the search for sita, Hanuman is exhorted to leap as the "hero-son 

of Desarin and Vayu, by grace of the seers and gurus and consent of the 

elder apes" (Ratnayapa IV, 67, 34).^^ Searching for Sita, Rama encountered 

a female ascetic of the jungle tribes who was greatly devoted to him. In 

his patient generosity Rama described nine kinds of bhakti to her. The 

third kind of bhakti was humble service to the guru . This is significant 

for Rama does not elaborate simply Vedic sacrifice or Upanisadic philosophy 

but bhakti . Rama concluded his explanation with these words: 

Whoever has one kind of devotion out of all these, whether man 
or woman, a movable or immovable being, know him or her ... to 
be dearly loved by me (Aranyakanda XXXV, 4). 

A similar list and a full description of bhakti is found in the 

third book of the Ramayapa , where Rama is questioned concerning the 

difference between God and soul. Troy Organ has analyzed that conversation: 

Rama begins by confirming that knowledge according to the Vedas is 
the means to salvation, but he says there is a more excellent way, 
the way of bhakti . Bhakti is independent of knowledge. It involves 
using the senses for the enrichment of attitudes toward the deity. 50 

Rama again listed the nine elements of bhakti which include devotion to the 

guru . Significant here is the shift of attitude in religious education and 

religious experience. It is away from the Brahmanical preserve of Vedic 

memorization and study to a more popular religiosity which enhanced the 


^^Quoted in Edward Washburn Hopkins, Epic Mythology (New York: 
Biblo and Tannen, 1969), p. 15. 

^^Quoted in Srimati Chandra Kumari Handoo, "Tulasldasa and His 
Teachings," in The Cultural Heritage, ed. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 4 vols, 
(Calcutta: The Ramakrlshna Mission Institute of Culture, 1956), 4:403. 

^%rgan. The Hindu Quest , p. 279. 
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importance of the teacher to the lessening of the immediate importance of 
the priest, scripture, and even the gods. 

The Mahibharata contains stories of sisyas who distinguished 
themselves by exemplary devotion to their gurus , for example, Upanmanyu 
and Aruni, pupils of Dhaumya. In the Mahabharata’s Santi-Parva (con¬ 
taining Bhisma’s Great Discourse), the greatest of all virtues is 
delineated as respect for father, mother, and guru . Chapter IV of the 
Sanatsugatiya section of the Mahabharata states: 

But the birth obtained from the preceptor (guru), that verily is 
true, and likewise immortal. He perfects (one), giving (one) 
immortality. Recognizing what he has done (for one), one should 
not injure him. The disciple should always make obeisance to the 
preceptor; and, free from heedlessness, shoTild always desire sacred 
instruction. 

The god Ganesa, averter of obstacles and giver of boons, grants Gaya the 
power to know the Vedas without study, simply as Gaya begs, through 
"austerity, chastity, observances, vows, and the grace of the Gurus" 
(Mahabharata . VII, 55, 2ff.). 

In the Mahabharata*8 Bhagavad Gita, it is strikingly delineated 
that bhakti is the worship and devotion shown to bhagavan , lord or god. 

Lord Krishna entered the world for very specific reasons as he himself 
stated in the Gita (IV, 8); "For the salvation of those who are good, 
for the destruction of evil in men, for the fulfillment of the kingdom of 

^^It is interesting to note that in Mahabharata I, 196, 16 we read: 
"Of all gurus the mother is the highest guru." For more on the mother as 
guru —an elder to be respected, see Johann Jakob Meyer, Sexual Life in 
Ancient India (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1953), pp. 199ff. 

^^Quoted in Kashinath Trimbak, trans.. The Sanatsugatiya in ^ 
Sacred Books of the East, ed. F. Max Muller, 50 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1882), 8:176. 
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53 

righteousness, I come to this world in the ages that pass." Krishna 

introduced the important concept of God's entry into the world as a 

beneficent savior. It is bhakti directed toward this savior that is the 

prime means of salvation, as Lord Krishna himself stated; 

Even if the greatest sinner worships me with all his soul, 
he must be considered righteous, because of his righteous will. 

And he shall soon become pure and reach everlasting peace. 

For this is my word of promise, that he who loves me shall 
not perish. 

For all those who come to me for shelter, however weak or humble 
or sinful they may be—women or Vaisyas or Sudras—they all reach 
the Path supreme. 

How much more the holy Brahmins and the royal saints who love me! 
"Having come to this world of sorrow, which is transient, love 
thou me. 

Give me thy mind and give me thy heart, give me thy offerings 
and thy adoration; and thus with thy soul in harmony, and making 
me thy goal supreme, thou shalt in truth come to me (IX, 30-34). 

Bhakti, however, can also be the attitude which a disciple—devotee 
shows to his guru as the personal and immediate manifestation of the deity. 
In the Gita Krishna is both Lord and guru (XVIII, 75); and even as divine 
guru he points to human teachers; "Those who themselves have seen the 
Truth can be thy teachers of wisdom. Ask from them, bow unto them, be 
unto them a servant" (IV, 34). 

It is well to note here that in the Epic literature the human 
personality holds the center of interest and the purely divine element is 
subsidiary.The Vedic Sa^itas praise and propitiate the gods; major 


^^All Gita translations are quoted from The Bhagavad Gita , trans. 
Juan Mascaro (Harmondsworth, England; Penguin Books, 1968). 

^^Sen, Hinduism , p. 74. 
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portions of the Upanisads extol and delineate the all-pervading, formless 
Brahman . On the other hand, the Epics are homocentric. They speak of men 
and their greatness and of gods who have taken human form (avatara ) and 
who, in fact, are often servants of men. Though incarnations of the Lord, 
Rama and Krishna are portrayed as more human than divine. This humanizing 
tendency was continued in the Puranas. 

The Puranas 

The Puranas treat the formation of the world, deeds and festivals 
of the gods and heroic figures of the past, prayer and worship, descent of 
royal families, and duties of caste. A distinctive Puranic contribution, 
however, was the rigorous identification of Ultimate Reality not as an 
amorphous being but as possessing the attributes of recognizable personality. 
In the Puranic age, it was theistic and humanistic personality which per¬ 
meated Hindu consciousness, finding expression in art, architecture, 
sculpture, poetry, and the everyday religious life of the people. 

Associated with the Vaisnavite Puranas (e.g. Visnu , Padma , Bhagavata) is 
the doctrine of the avatara . divine incarnations in animal forms or human 
beings, such as Krishna and Rama. This doctrine’s import was that 
religion was directed not to a nature god or amorphous being but to a 
human-like personality. That development continues to dominate the Hindu 
religious spirit. 

The Visnu Purana presents the divine-human personality, Krishna, 
in several different human relationships; son to father with Nanda, child 
to mother with Yasoda, friend to friend with the cowherds, beloved to 
lovers with the gopis (cowherdesses). These various personal relationships, 
with their requisite human emotions (reverence, affection, kindness. 
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passionate love), eventually were understood as modes of devotion to God. 

In effect, human emotions were being transformed into means of religious 

devotion thereby making salvation more readily accessible. Salvation 

could not be confined to persons of high birth alone if devotion was 

the prime qualification. Human relationships and human emotions were 

being recognized as inherent, worthwhile goods. This attitude enhanced 

that obedience, propriety, and devotion already directed to the guru . 

The guru thus grew in stature in the Puranas. According to R. C. Hazra, 

The Brhannaradlya-purana says that there is no truth (tattya) 
higher than the preceptor [the guru ]. This high idea about the 
preceptor is perhaps one of the reasons why he is found to play 
an important part in the Puranic religious rites. 

Chapter nine of the Visnu Purina, which takes the form of a dialogue 
between a guru (Parasara) and his Sisya (Maitreya), contains instructions 
for the student of a guru which are similar to those prescribed by Manu 
(e.g. II, 175ff.): 

When the youth has been invested with the thread of his caste, 
let him diligently prosecute the study of the Vedas , in the 
house of his preceptor. ... He is to wait upon his Guru . . . . 

He must stand when his master is standing; move when he is 
walking; and sit beneath him when he is seated. . . .^^ 

In the Padma Purapa stories are related about proper attitudes 
toward parents and gurus to show how one can attain pleasures in this life 
and the next by serving them.^^ Those, however, who defile those relation¬ 
ships are punished; the Markandeya Purana (XIV, 43-45) states: 


C. Hazra, Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs (Dacca: The University of Dacca, 1940), p. 262. 

^ ^Vishnu Purana. trans. H. H. Wilson (Calcutta: Punthi Pustak, 
1972), p. 237. 

^^Hazra, Studies in the Puranic Records , pp. 230-31. 
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Those who have blasphemed the Veda, the gods, the twice-born 
and their Guru; for so many years these very terrible birds 
with adamant beaks tear out the very tongues of those men as 
they are continxially renewed. ^8 

In the comparatively late portions of the Puranas , the devotional 
attitude toward the personal deity is shared by the guru . Even more, the 
guru is often identified with the highest deity of the sect. In Varaha 
Purina (IC) a devotee willing to have diksa (initiation) is to identify 
his guru with Visnu and honor the spiritual preceptor accordingly. Similarly, 
the Bhagavata Purina teaches that the guru is to be regarded as the deity 
(XI, 3) and worshipped (X, 86), for moksa (liberation) is attained only 
under the guidance of a guru . This guru , the Bhagavata Puram counsels, 
must know the Vedas well, worship Krishna (XI, 3, 21), and be in control 
of all passions (XI, 10, 5). 


The Tantras 

The Vedic-Upanisadic literature disclosed the tradition of the 
guru-sisya axis and testified to the indispensability of the guru . But 
it was the Tantras which gave a firm shape to that tradition and worked out 
in minute detail the personal dynamics of the guru-sisya relationship. 
Moving rigorously away from Vedic and Brahmanical standards, the Tantric 
writings emphasized the existence in man of divine powers that could be 
activated and experienced by means of special rittial procedures. Whereas 
the traditional yoga of Patanjali moved away from phenomenal experience, 
Tantrism moved inward toward the center of the phenomenal and there 


58 


Ibid., p. 239. 
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discovered the transphenomenal.Many of the Tantric practices (yogic , 
mantric [ritual incantation], yantric [ritual diagrammatization]) are 
secret, complex, and esoteric, thus necessitating the guidance of the guru . 
Dasgupta has observed: 

Because of their stringent nature these practices have repeatedly 
been declared in all the Tantras as the secret of all secrets 
(guhyad guhyam), and therefore, there is no other way of being 
initiated into this method of yoga save the practical help of the 
guru .^Q 

The Tantric guru taught any who sincerely desired the path, 
irregardless of caste. The guru himself was not bound by heredity or caste. 
If he had mastered the path, if he as a .livanmukta (living, liberated 
person) had ascended to the experience of union with Ultimate Reality, 
he could then teach. This was indeed significant. In effect, religious 
authority was shifting from orthodox Brahmans who knew the Vedas to the 
guru whose devotion and knowledge of Tantra led him to liberation. 
Intellectual knowledge or hereditary status alone were not of prime 
importance. 

There are two main types of guru in the Tantric tradition. The 
siksa-guru teaches the Sastras and equips the inquiring mind with an 
ordered knowledge concerning the meaning and goal of existence. The 
diksa-guru initiates the seeker into the practical dynamics of translating 
that knowledge into actual living. 

^^In Tantrism, man is considered a microcosm of the universe. 

"As the Brahmanical tradition had earlier sought to time the sacrifice 
to the macrocosmlc universe, so man must tune himself—his body no less 
than his mind—to the cosmic realities within" (Hopkins, The Hindu 
Religious Tradition , p. 112). 

^^Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults , p. 88. 
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In the Kularnava Tantra, as exegeted by M. P. Pandit,there 

Is a six-fold classification of the Tantric guru ; preraka , who stimulates 

interest in sadhana, the method of spiritual practice, by drawing attention 

to its beneficent results; sucaka , who opens the eye of the seeker to the 

sadhana and its objective; vacaka . who explains the method and the goal; 

dar^aka , who shows them in convincing detail; sikgaka , who teaches step by 

step the discipline and details of the ritual; and finally the bodhaka , who 

endows the aspirant with the necessary understanding of mind and illuminates 

his being with his own spiritual light. The Tantras thus lay great emphasis 

on the developed and mastered abilities of the guru. The Saradatilaka 

Tantra delineates further qualifications of the Tantric guru ; 

The guru must know the essence of all agamas and the principles 
and meaning of all Sastras , he must be one whose words come out 
true, who has a quiet mind, who has profoundly studied the Veda 
and its meaning, who follows the path of Yoga and whose bearing 
is beneficent as that of a deity (II, 142 - 44 ).62 

The Tantric sadhana may entail dhyana (meditation), puja 

(ritualistic worship), or mantra-japa (prayer repetition), but it is the 

guru who initiates, conducts, and leads to fruition. His personality 

permeates the sadhana as the Kularnava Tantra (X, 13) states: 

The form of the guru is the root of dhyana , the lotus feet of the 
guru is the root of puja , the word of the guru is the root of 
mantra, and the grace of the guru is the root of siddhi [super¬ 
natural power1.63 

P. Pandit, "Guru-Sishya Tradition,” Prabuddha Bharata 
68 (July 1963): 389-92. 

^^Quoted in Pandurang Vaman Kane, History of the Dharmagastra 
(Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1962), 5:1071, pt. 2. 

^^Quoted from M. P. Pandit, "Guru-Sishya Tradition," p. 389. 
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The Tantrlc guru is not just a learned man who can teach; he 
has attained and is the Highest Reality. According to Dasgupta, "In 

almost all the Tantras the Guru is always praised in superlative terms 

..64 

and is declared to be the highest reality itself." M. P. Pandit 
echoes this statement: 

The supreme Siva who is formless, says the Kularnava Tantra, 
appears to the seeker in the form of the guru . The YoginI 
Tantra states that the guru is great because the First Lord, 

Mahakala , is manifest in him.^^ 

In the Tantras the guru is the epitome of the most important persons in one's 
life: "Guru is the father. Guru is the mother. Guru is God . . . himself" 
(Kularnava Tantra XII, 49). An interesting commentary on this verse 
elaborates: 

The Guru is the mother who carries the seeker in the womb of his 
consciousness before he gives him birth into the life of the 
Spirit. The Guru is the father who tends to the growth and welfare 
of the initiate in the difficult Path. The Guru embodies the Lord 
for it is through the person of the Guru that He manifests Himself 
to the discipline and reaches to him His saving Grace. 

In essence, Kularnava states, "When the guru shows the Truth, one becomes 

that Truth" (XII). The Haribhakti-vilasa of Gopala Bhatta, a contemporary 

of Caitanya, states that the Tantric guru possesses the greatness of God, 

is the supreme object of worship,and counsels the slsya with these 

words: 


^^Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults , p. 88. 

^^Pandit, "Guru-Sishya Tradition," pp. 388-89. 

P. Pandit, Gems from the Tantras (Madras: Ganesh and Co., 

1969), p. 21. 

®^The Haribhakti-vilasa of Gopala Bhatta, vilasa I, 56 (pp. 30-31 
of the Murshidabed edition) quotes the Devi tantra : "Siva said . . . there 
is no distinction between myself and the guru." 
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The devotee should worship (his guru) first, because the 
Sastras ordain that the worship of the preceptor should precede 
that of the gods inasmuch as the preceptor is representative of 

all the gods. 68 

To the Sahajiyas^^ also, the guru is not merely to be respected; he is to 
be worshipped: "Guru, Krishna, Valshnava—^worshlp these three; by their 
grace your desires will be fulfilled.To the Sahajlyas the guru is the 
one who has realized himself as Krishna. "Krishna, himself Bhagavan, is in 
in the form of guru . Hear these words, they are proven by the holy Purina : 
Krishna is himself the guru , within the self."^^ 

John Woodroffe has written: 

The Tantra Sastras are full of the greatness of the Guru. He is 
not to be thought of as a m§re man. . . . Guru, it is said, can 
save one from the wrath of Siva, but in no way can one be saved 
from the wrath of the Guru. 72 

The Tantric guru , then, has extraordinary power. For the guru is not just 
the human personality that bears the title of guru . The Rudra Yamala states: 


^®Sushil Kumar De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement 
in Bengal (Calcutta: General Printers and Publishers, 1942), p. 353. 

^^The roots of the Sahajiyi sect lie within the Tantric tradition. 
"Sahaja" means "easy" or "natural" and is applied to a mode of worship and 
belief in which the senses should be utilized, not denied or suppressed. 

Its historical origins can be traced to about the eighth century A.D. For 
more on the Sahajiya sect, see: Edward C. Dimock, The Place of the Hidden 
Moon: Erotic Mysticism in the Vaisnava-Sahajiyi Cult of Bengal (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1966). 

^^Manindramohan Basu, ed., Sahajiya Sahitya (Calcutta; University 
of Calcutta Press, 1932), pada 2, signed "DIna-narottama." 


^^Slr John Woordoffe, Shakti and Shikta (Madras: Ganesh and 
Co., 1951), pp. 491-92. 
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There is only one auspicious guru and he is certainly Myself. 

He is to be contemplated, at times, in the thousand-petalled 
lotus, at times, in the heart-lotus, and at other times, as 
present before the eye (in human form).73 

It is the supreme Guru within oneself that is experienced by the human 

Tantric guru and then communicated to his sisya. 

The Bhakti Tradition^ ^ 

The religious attitude of bhakti includes elements of faith, love, 
devotional attachment, and surrender. It implies a personal relationship 
with and reverential dependence on a deity, although elders, holy men, and 
even the motherland have been objects of devotion to some extent. 

A concise and systematic account of the direction of bhakti 

theology can be found in the Narada Bhakti Sutras where bhakti is primarily 

delineated as affection and submission. These qualities mark the intimate 

associatiov which is to be developed with Bhagavan and also with those men 

who are totally devoted to Bhagavan. for "between God and His men there is 

no difference." In these sutras it is stated: 

The association of the great souls (mahatman) is hard to acquire, 
hard to be had completely, but is always fruitful. For gaining 
even that association, one requires God’s blessings; for between 
God and His men there is no difference.^6 

In the Purana of the Lord, attributed to Kapila, a similar thought is 

strongly stated: 


^\uoted in Pandit, "Guru-Sisya Tradition," p. 390. 

^^See Appendix D: The Development of Bhakti . 

^^Robert D. Baird and Alfred Bloom, Indian and Far Eastern Religious 
Traditions (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), p. 42. 

^ ^Narada Bhakti Sutras quoted from: William Theodore DeBary et al.. 
Sources of Indian Tradition (New York; Columbia University Press, 1958), 
p. 334. 
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One should therefore resort to a teacher, desiring to know what 
constitutes the supreme welfare. . . . Taking the teacher as 
the deity, one should learn from him the practices and 
characteristics of the Lord’s devotees. 

Thus the cult of devotion was bringing in a new kind of teacher 

in place of the older Vedic teacher. The guru was being revered not 

because of academic knowledge or birth but because of his existential, 

inspirational qualities,^® rooted in his own personal devotion to and 

realization of the Lord. It is well to note that the ascendancy of both 

bhakti and the guru occurred during the Hindu revival of the seventh century 

A.D., after the period of Buddhist prominence. This is significant for 

according to Pratima Kale: 

The Buddhist and Jain doctrines, which emphasized the messianic 
powers of persons and the later Hindu bhakti movement, helped 
create a cult of personality around this spiritual, inystical 
Guru whom the devotee enshrined as a personal prophet and mentor. 

The eventual foreign domination of India by Islam further shattered the 

power of the upper castes and subsequently gave impetus to the development 
80 

of the newer form of guru . 


Bhakti Philosophers 

It was reaction to the radical idealism of Sankara (788—820 A.D.) 
which gave a definitive momentum to the bhakti movement. In his 


^^Purana of the Lord quoted from ibid., p. 338. 

^^Harold H. Watts, The Modern Reader’s Guide to Religions 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1964), pp. 436-37. 

^\ale, "The Guru and the Professional," p. 371. 

®^Max Weber, The Religion of India , trans. and ed. Hans H. Gerth 
and Don Martindale (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958), p. 324. 
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Upadesasahasrl . Sankara gave this definition of the spiritual teacher; 

The teacher is one who is endowed with the power of furnishing 
arguments pro and con . . . , who possesses tranquility, self- 
control, compassion, and a desire to help others; he must be 
versed in the scriptures and unattached to visible and invisible 
enjoyments; he must be a knower of Brahman and firmly established 
in Brahman ; he must never transgress the rules of conduct, must be 
free from pride, deceit, cxmning, jealousy, falsehood, egotism and 
attachments. He has the sole aim of helping others and a desire 
to impart the knowledge of Brahman only.°l 

In a devotional hymn attributed to Sankara, the statement is made that 

"one's body may be handsome, one's wife may be beautiful . . . but if 

one's mind is not attached to the lotus-feet of the guru , what thence, 

what thence?"®^ For Sankara, the guru is the mediator of a new existence. 

He stated: "I bow to my most adorable guru who saved me from the great 

ocean of births and deaths filled with ignorance.The guru saves one 

from ignorance and for the intuition of satcitananda (being, consciousness, 

bliss). This intuition is achieved through several stages and methods. 

Most important, however, is complete trust in the guru and learning the 

meaning of "tat tvam asi" from a guru who himself has experienced this 

Truth.The guru alone is the ultimate means to Truth, as Sankara 

contended: 


®^Swami Jagadananda, comp, and trans., Sri Sankaracharya's "A 
Thousand Teachings" (Madras; Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1949), p. 29. 

®^T. M. P. Mahadevan, ed.. The Hymns of Sankara (Madras: Ganesh, 
1970), p. 29. 

®^Quoted in Irudayaraj, "Christ, the Guru," p. 247. 

®^Sankara, Vlvekacudamani . 18-27; Commentary on "Vedanta Sutras" , 
I; Commeritary bn "Brihadafanyaka Upanishad" , II, 4, 5. All quoted in 
Thomas Wendell, Hinduism Invades America (New York: Beacon Press, 1930), 
pp. 34-35. 
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Truth cannot be realized through purificatory baths, offerings, 
breath-control, or any other practice. He who seeks Liberation 
through knowledge of the Self must enquire into the Self with 
the help of the perfect Guru, who, being free from desire, is 
a knower of Brahman . The aspirant must seek a Sad-Guru and bow 
down to him with humility, awe, and reverence and serve him in 
various ways. . . . His [the sisya's] mind grows calm through 

following the Guru's bidding. 

Thus Sankara placed emphasis on the importance of the guru . How¬ 
ever, the context of jnana and Advaita Vedanta in which he situated the 
guru was highly intellectual and did not evoke a response in the popular 
mind. In reaction to the intellectual thrust of Sankara, other philosophers 

of the medieval age stressed bhakti . While all branches of Hindu philosophy 
have accepted the necessity of the guru , it was the bhakti school which 
clearly delineated and highlighted the guru's pivotal position in spiritual 
86 

development. 

An early, prominent exponent of a philosophical basis for the bhakti 
movement was the Valsnavite teacher Ramanuja who flourished in the early 
years of the twelfth century. Educated first in Sankara's Advaitic 
tradition, Ramanuja soon fell out with his teacher Yadavaprakasa, a 
militant Advaitin . In his reaction again Advaita , Rimanuja taught that 
liberation was attained mainly through bhakti . He maintained that intense 
devotion would purify the mind of unbelief, open the individual to divine 
grace and thereby relieve the individual of sorrow. The individual could 
thereby reunite with Brahman but within that totality retain his own 


®^Sankara's VivekacudaTnflT^^, trans. Ramana Maharshi in The Collected 
Works of Maharshi, ed. Arthur Osborne (Tlruvannamalal: Sri 

Ramanasramam, 1968), pp. 198, 200, 201. 

^^Swami Gnaneswaranda, "Masters, True and False," Vedanta and 
the West 12 (September-October 1949); 138. 
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differentiation. Further, Ramanuja democratized this position when he 
taught that even the Sudra and the outcaste could attain salvation by 
complete surrender to the will of the guru .^^ As a metaphysician, 

Ramanuja achieved a synthesis of the bhakti tradition with Vedanta and 
also provided a rational basis for Hindu devotionalism. Ultimately, this 
development had a great effect on guruhood since the guru often became 
the focus for that intense and saving devotion which Ramanuja prescribed. 

Nlmbarka (eleventh century) was also a philosophical leader of the 
bhakt^ movement. Nimbirka determined that there are five basic sadhanas or 
paths to salvation: karma, jnana , upasana or meditation, prapatti or self- 
surrender to God, and gurupasatti or devotion to the guru . In gurupasatti 
the guru leads the devotee to God; and whatever is necessary for salvation 
is done for the devotee by the guru . A follower of Nimbarka, Sundarabhatta, 
describes gurupasatti as the best sadhana, uniting karma , jftana , and bhakti ; 

obeying the guru's precepts is karma yoga ; knowing that the essence of one's 
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self is the guru is jnana yoga ; being devoted to the guru is bhakti yoga . 
Nlmbarka himself maintained that all five sadhanas lead to salvation either 
separately or jointly. They are resorted to by men of different inclinations, 
stages of life, capacities and castes. The upper three castes are entitled 

^^Srivastava, Medieval Indian Culture , pp. 54-55. 

^^For a further elaboration of Ramanuja and bhakti see the 
following; John B. Chethimattam, Consciousness and Reality (Bangalore: 

The Bangalore Press, 1967), pp. 20ff; P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, History of 
the Tamils from the Earliest Times to 600 A.D. (Madras; C. Coomaraswamy 
Naidu and Sons, 1929), pp. 103ff. 

^^Sundarabhatta, "Mantrartha Rahasya," quoted in Roma Bose, 

Doctrines of Nimbarka and His Followers, p. 116. 
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to follow any of these sadhanas , while the fourth caste can pursue only the 
last two. Those who are confident of attaining salvation through their own 

efforts would adhere to karma , jnana , or upasana ; those who are not, would 

^ 90 

resort to self-surrender to either God or the guru . 

In the seventeenth century, Ramadasa wrote in the Dasabodha on the 
absolute necessity of a guru ; 

Without a Guru we can never attain to real knowledge. . . . Even 
though one may study the sciences and attain to all kind of powers, 
both physical and mental, without the grace of the Guru one cannot 
realise the Self. Contemplation and concentration, devotion and 
worship, would be all useless without the grace of the Guru. . . . 

Rama and Krishna, and all the Saints and Sages of by-gone times, 
devoted themselves wholly to the service of their Master (Dasabodha 
V, 1, 19-43). 

In the same treatise, Ramadasa described the true guru ; 

He who instils into our mind the light of the Self and dispels 
the darkness of Ignorance, he who brings into unison the 
Individual and the Universal Selves—he alone is entitled to 
be called a Guru . 

The guru frees from suffering and illusion; 

He alone who relieves people of the sufferings of existence, 
and takes them out of the meshes of illusion, is entitled to be 
called a Guru . 

The guru is endowed with virtues; 

He alone can be called a Guru who has no desires left in him, and 
whose determination is as steady as a mountain. ... He must have 
extreme dlspassion, and his actions should be beyond censure. With 
him, spiritual discussion must be a constant pastime. He uplifts 
the world and becomes an exemplar for the various kinds of Bhakti . . 

. . Knowledge, dispassionateness, devotion, rightful conduct. 


^°For more on Nlmbarka see; Roma Chaudhuri, "The Nimbarka School 
of Vedanta," in The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
4 vols. (Calcutta; The Ramakrishna Mission, 1953), 3. 

^^Quoted in Ranade, Pathway to God , p. 309. 
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Sidhana , spiritual discussion, meditation, morality, justice, and 
the observation of the mean constitute the chief characteristics 
of a Guru (Dasabodha V, 2, 44-53).^^ 

Ramadasa's admiration for the guru was so great that he considered the true 
guru greater than God: 

He who regards God as superior to the Guru is a fool. . . . 

Before the greatness of the Guru , the greatness of God is as 
nothing. . . . God is made God by men by the power of Mantras ; 
but the Guru cannot be made even by God. The power of God is 
the power of illusion; the power of the Guru carries everything 
before it (Dasabodha V, 3, 40-46).^^ 

Thus, these bhakti philosophers provided a rational basis for their 

devotionalism vis-a-vis the challenge of Sankara. In so doing, they gave a 

pivotal role to the guru in spiritual development. It was, however, the 

b^^aVr^ poets or minstrels who would instill a popular fervor for bhakti 

and the guru . 

Bhakti Poets 

Some religiously inclined Muslims and Hindus reacted to the 
thirteenth century forced meeting of their religions with a deeper concern 
for their own indigenous creeds. There were others, however, who attempted 
to synthesize the two systems. Such a man was the Muslim Kabir born near 
the Hindu holy city, Benares, about 1440. He was influenced by both 
religions, claimed by both, and was a powerful influence in the formation 

of Sikhism. Kabir described the obstacle-laden river of life across which 
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only a spiritual teacher, the guru , can safely carry man. In fact to 


®^Ibid., pp. 310-11. 

®^Ibid., p. 310. 

^^Quoted in R. D. Ranade, Pathway to God in Hindi Literature 
(Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1959), p. 136. 
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see such a true spiritual teacher is to see God. 
favor which frees from heaven and hell but those who do not honor the 
guru will fall into constant rebirths.®^ Kabir expressed himself in a 

non-philosophical way through devotional poems and hjimis. He was only 
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one in a long line of poets, minstrels, and saints to do so. Though 
of various times and places, they all stressed the centrality of the 
guru . 

Another poet-saint was Manikka-va^agar whose Tiruvagagam or 
"Sacred Utterances" was to aid in reviving Saivism in south India. He 
apparently was a prime minister to a Pandyan king, probably in the tenth 
or eleventh century A.D. On one of his journeys for the king, Manikka- 
vasagar had an experience which changed his life. Siva revealed himself 
to the minister in the form of a venerable guru and thereupon Manikka- 
vasagar renounced the world and travelled from town to town singing the 
praises of Siva.^® 

A vigorous tradition of bhakti was established in the Maratha 
region by the Vaisnava poets. The thirteenth century poet Jnanesvara 


®^Ibid., p. 143. 

^^See the Guru-mahatmya , one of the important products of the 
Kabir Panth (F. E. Keay. Kabir and His Followers [London: Oxford 
University Press, 1931], p. 115). 

^^The sixth to the ninth centuries was a flourishing period for 
south Indian vernacular (Tamil) hymns addressed to Siva and Visnu. Poet- 
saints were also to be found in the western regions of India, and by the 
thirteenth century in Maratha, by the fifteenth century in the northern 
Hindi and Bengali speaking areas. The tradition has continued even to 
contemporary times with Tagore (1861-1941). 

^®Nlcol Macnicol, Indian Theism (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1915), p. 171. 
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exp6rl6nced and elaboratsd on the tri—dimensional oneness of himself, 

his guru , and God. He rhetorically asked, "God, His devotee, and the 

Guru are united together, as three rivers merge into a confluence; when 

everything becomes God, how is one to worship Him?"^^ Jnanesvara 

extolled the guru in the Jnanesvarl, a commentary on the Bhagavad Gita. 

He described the guru as the complete focus of the devotee's attention; 

When the sun of illumination has arisen, he [the devotee] fills 
the basket of his intellect with Innumerable flowers of emotion, 
and worships the Guru with them ... he burns the incense of his 
egoism and waves lights of illumination before his Guru . • • • 
short, he makes himself the worshipper, and his Guru the object of 
worship (Jnanesvarl XIII, 385-90).10° 

The result of this guru worship is complete fulfillment: 

As when a tree is watered at the bottom, it goes out to the 
branches and the foliage; as when a man has taken a bath in 
the sea, he may be said to have bathed in all the holy waters 
of the world; as when nectar has once been enjoyed, all the 
flavours are forthwith enjoyed; similarly, when the Guru has 
been worshipped, all the desires become fulfilled (ibid., I, 25—27). 

The author's love for his own guru was profound. He devoted the second 

chapter of another work, the Amritanubhava , to a description of his £u^ 

Nivritti's grace. The grace of Nivritti is like the sun for in its 

presence the darkness of Ignorance vanishes and the day of self-realization 

begins. His grace is like water which so purifies the devotee that even 
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Siva should not touch the sisya (Amritanubhava II, 14). 


^^Quoted in K. V. Gajendragadkar, "The Maharastra Saints and Their 
Teachings," in The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 

4 vols. (Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1956), 
4:375. 

^°®Quoted in R. D. Ranade, Pathway to God in Marathi Literature 
(Bombay; Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1961), p. 60. 

^°Hbid., p. 38. 

^^^Related in Ranade, Pathway to God , p. 128. 
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The highly emotional devotion of the poet-aalnts found Itself 
springing up In numerous movements throughout India. In thirteenth 
century Mysore, Madhva started a Krishna movement which eventually 
developed eighteen ways leading to direct perception of God. Two ways 
were guru- relatedi attendance on and propitiation of the guru ; and 
acquisition of knowledge from the guru . 

The vernacular hymnal literature of the poet-saints expressed 
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the immediate religious experience of the mass of the people. The 
poet-saints also shaped that experience expressing as they did the 
insights of the Upanlsadlc seers, of the Bhagavad Gita , and of the Puranas. 
Bhaktl was reigning supreme and the guru was both a means to and an end or 
object of that devotlonalism. 

Bhakti Cults 

Great reverence through elaborate imperatives was paid to the guru 
in the Brahmanism of antiquity. The sisya owed him perfect obedience 
during the asrama of the Brahmacarin and pious remembrance alwaysbut 
he owed the guru nothing further.However, the continuing historical 
development of the guru-gisya relationship saw an exaltation of the guru 
to such a degree that he was worshipped by the ^isya.^*^^ 

G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious 
Systems (Strassburg: Verlag Von Karl J. Trubner, 1913), pp. 60-61. 

^^^Berry, Religions of India , p. 46. 

^^ ^Apastamba Pharma Sastra I, 13-17. Manu II, 146, 148. 

^^^The case, however, in which the pupil might prefer to remain all 
his life with the guru is not unprovided for: Gautama III, 5; Maim II» 
243-44. 

^^^Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism , p. 402. 
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Guru deification and worship received great impetus from at 
least the seventh century A.D. within the major bhakti sects, Vaifpavite 
and Saivite.^^® In the path of devotional faith in a personalized deity, 
increasing emphasis was placed on the role of the guru- founder of the 

various cults within these two major sects. He was assuming, at the 
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very least, the phenomenal role of the personal deity, replacing the 

great avataras as the vital center of the cults, and even being hailed as 

a deity fit for worship.According to Jan Gonda, 

The followers of Caitanya eventually exalted their master to such 
a degree that he almost eclipses Krishna, and the Slvalte 
Llngiyats feel higher respect for their guru than for Siva himself 
because the former leads the soul to God.-*-^-*- 

Vaisnavism first appeared as a religious reform, like Jainism and 

Buddhism, but based on thelstlc principles. The Valsnavlte sect was 
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carried to an extreme form in the fifteenth centuiry by Vallabha. A 
distinguishing characteristic of his cult was the exalted position of the 
guru ; Guru Vallabha and his descendants who headed the movement were 


^^^Keay, Ancient Indian Education , p. 50. 
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Floyd Hiatt Ross, "Guru," Encyclopaedia Britannica , 1968 ed., 

10:1047. 

^^^Ramanuja, Ramananda, Anandatlrtha, Basava and many others who 
established sects or who were distinguished as saints or poets were 
regarded as avataras . Caitanya, Vallabhacirya, Nanak, and the majority of 
reformers of more recent times, were treated as such during their lifetimes. 
The most orthodox of Vedantins claim as much for Sankara. See A. Barth, 

The Religions of India , trans. J. Wood (Delhi; S. Chand and Co., 1969), 
p. 229. 

^^^Gonda, Change and Continuity , p. 281. 

112 

R. C. Majumdar, "Evolution of Religio-Philosophic Culture in 
India," in The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Harldas Bhattacharyya, 

4 vols. (Calcutta: The Ramakrlshna Mission Institute of Culture, 1956), 
4:59. 
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themselves considered incarnations of Krishna. The cult was especially 
partial to the adolescent Krishna whose amorous companionship with the 
gSpIs and Radha is the theme of the tenth chapter of the Bhagavata 
Purina. A high spiritual effort was to join in the Ilia of Krishna 
and Radha through intercourse with the guru . Husbands accepted this role 
113 

for their wives and daughters. 

About the same time, Caitanya (1485-1533) promulgated the worship 
of the adult Krishna. In this particular Vaisnavite cult, Krishna as 
supreme being reveals himself through three modes: direct Inspiration, 
through the scriptures, and through the guru . The most common way is 
through the person of the guru . The guru , therefore, is served with the 

highest honor because he is the ordinary means of grace. But he is even 
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more than this. The guru is the very self of Krishna, showing kindness 

to his devotee in the form of the spiritual teacher.A commentator in 

the late 1800s writing about the Vaisnavites of Bengal and in particular 

the Caitanya cult observed the following: 

Of all obligations, however, the guru padasraya , or servile 
veneration of the spiritual teacher, is the most Important 
and compulsory. The members of this sect are not only required 
to deliver up themselves and everything valuable to the disposal 
of the guru , they are not only to entertain full belief in the 
usual Vaishnava tenet, which identifies the votary, the teacher, 
and the god, but they are to look upon the guru as one and the 

^^^Baird, Indian and Far Eastern Religious Traditions , p. 54. 

T. Kennedy, The Chaitanva Movement (Oxford: Oxford Press, 
1925), pp. 102ff. 

^^^Gonda, Change and Continuity , p. 279 referring to Krsnadas 
Kaviraj, "Caitanya-caritamrta, II, 8 (p. 211, ed. Calc., 1922); no 
further bibliographical information. 
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present deity, as possessed of more authority even than the 
deity, and as one whose favour is more to be courted and whose 
anger is more to be deprecated than even that of Krishna 
himself 

The beginning of the twelfth century saw the rise of Vaisnavism 
qud the decline of Saivism. But by the middle of the same century, the 
reformer Basava breathed new life into Saivism particularly by freeing 
it from the caste system.This regenerated, revolutionary Saivism 
was called the Lingayat^^^ or vlra^aivism (heroic or stalwart Saivism). 
Within Virasaivism, astravarana signifies the eight shields which put the 
devotee in tune with the Infinite and thus protect and lead him to 
beatitude. The eight shields are the guru , lioga (phallic symbol given 
by the guru at birth), jangama (itinerant .jivanmukta) , padodaka (water 
sanctified by contact with the guru) , prasada (food so sanctified), 
bhaama (sacred ashes), rudraksa (rosary), and mantra . The guru is given 
first place among the astravarana even before the sacred linga. For the 
guru is the realized one who initiates the novice in the virasaiva faith 
and guides him in the use of the astravarana . The guru has gained 
experiential knowledge of God and His world and the Virasaivite finds 
satisfaction in serving and imitating the guru and thereby acquiring 


^^^Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects , p. 103. 

R. Sakhare, History and Philosophy of Lingayata Religion 
(Belgium, 1942), pp. 415-16. 

^^®The linga (phallic-like symbol of Siva) is often worn in a 
reliquary arovtuTTitTS’ neck, hence the name Lingayat. The linga is to the 
Lingayat what the sacred thread is to the twice-born Hindu: J. N. Farquhar, 
An Outline of the Religious Literature of India (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsldass, 1967), p. 261. 
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knowledge from A modern Lingayat scholar has stated that the 

guru "is considered to be worthy of more reverence than is due to Siva, 

' II120 

the Supreme, because it is he who leads the soul to unity with Siva. 

^ ^ - 121 
The most important Tamil Saivite sect is the Saiva-siddhanta, 

developed in the thirteenth century, which expressly teaches that God 

manifests himself as the guru . The Siva-Jn5na-Bodham_ of Meykanta-Deva 

summarizes the Siddhanta tenets and states: 

Siva who has been guiding the soul through the . . . state of 
original ignorance and complete darkness and the ... state 
of samara or earthly sojourn, now manifests himself to it as 

— - - 122 

a human guru. 

It is a creed of faith and experience for every Siddhantin that the guru 

is the embodied god. The Siddhanta theologian Tirumular has declared: 

"He who is above all worlds, the holy Siva, is in this world in the 

praiseworthy holy In similar vein, the Saivite sage Umapathi 

states in The Fruit of Divine Grace : 

While man was in this state of ignorant bondage He [Siva] by 
latent grace abode within. Now the Divine Lord, the very 
center of knowledge, appears in bodily shape as Guru. 


^^^Shree Kumaraswamiji, "Virasaivism," in The Cultural He ritage 
of India, ed. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 4 vols. (Calcutta: The Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, 1956), 4:102. 

^^°S. C. Nandimath, A Handbook of Virasaivism (Bangalore: 

Basel Mission Press, 1942), p. 54. 

a comprehensive treatment, see: John H. Piet, A 
Logical Presentation of the Salva Siddhanta Philosophy (Madras: The 
Christian Society for India, 1953). 

^^^Meykanta-Deva, "Slva-Jnana-Bodham , sutra 8, quoted in 
Irudayaraj, "Christ, the Guru," p. 244. 

^^^Tirumala Nayanar, Tirtimantiram , yifl573, quoted in ibid. 
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The crystal may be faultless, but will not act as a burning 
glass in the absence of the sun; even so divine and mystic 
Wisdom enters not the mind, whatever, knowledge it may possess, 
without the Guru , who is Siva's grace made manifest.^24 

There is this idealistic description of the guru in the Saivite Vedanta 

Sara ; 

A true guru is a man who is in the habit of practicing all the 
virtues; who with the sword of wisdom has lopped off all the 
branches and torn out all the roots of sin, and who has dispersed, 
with the light of reason, the thick shadows in which sin is 
shrouded . . . who behaves with dignity and independence; who 
has the feelings of a father for all his disciples; who makes no 
difference in his conduct between his friends and his enemies, 
but shows equal kindness to both; who looks on gold and precious 
stones with the same indifference as on pieces of iron . . . whose 
chief care is to enlighten the ignorance in which the rest of 
mankind is plunged. 125 

Gonda has written: 

All religious schools are agreed that the one who has the authority 
to initiate others is the qualified guru . . . whom Saivas as well 
as Vaisnavas often regard as representing God himself.126 

It was the bhakti cults, then, which gave a decisive impetus to the divinity 
127 

and consequent worship of the guru . Spencer observed; 

Being himself one with God, the guru was worshipped as God, and 
such worship was regarded as a means of union. Images of the 
chief gurus were erected in the great temples. Devotion to the 
guru was placed on an equal footing with devotion to God.12“ 


^^^Quoted in Kirk, Stories of the Hindus , pp. 112, 115. 

125 

Quoted in Abbe J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies , trans. Henry K. Beauchamp (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1928), 
pp. 123ff. 

Gonda, Visnuism and §ivaism (London: The Althone Press, 

1970), p. 64. 

^^^Bhattacharya has three chapters on what he calls "guru- 
worshipping sects" and enumerates eight of them in Hindu Castes and Sects . 
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This devotion to and worship of the guru was and is similar to that of 
a deity worshipped in a temple. Disciples bum incense before the guru , 
prostrate before him, present him offerings, drink water in which his 
feet have been washed, and take betel chewed by the guru as prasadam 
(sanctified food).^^^ A devotional book published at the turn of this 
century, entitled The Daily Practices of the Hindus , epitomizes this 
reverence; "In the morning let him [the disciple] remember his guru , 

utter his name, and think of him. . . . There is no higher object of 
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veneration and homage for man than his gurudeva . 


Contemporary Trends 

Seventeenth century India was divided and weakened by petty, 
indigenous and Mogul rulers. It was ripe for the Portuguese, French, and 
British quest for empire. With the empire-builders came the cultural 
commentators, often in the person of the Christian missioner. These men 


^^^Khushwant Singh, "Godmen and Their Disciples," The Illustrated 
Weekly of India , 18 March 1973, p. 10. 

^^%asu. The Daily Practices of the Hindus , pp. 7-8. Of course, 
even among the spiritually-minded, the guru is not considered divine by 
all. Strikingly, one of the officers of the national sadhu organization 
in India, is in this category. Swami Ananda of the Bharat Sadhu Samaj 
in Delhi said: "Others say that the Guru should be taken as God; I 
could not take my Guru as God. I took him as a friend and guide and a 
man who could help me to reach the aim of my life, self-realization" 
(quoted In Brent, Godmen of India , p. 162). Yet the editor of The 
Illustrated Weekly of India wrote in a 1973 New York Times Magazine the 
following; "It can be assumed that most religioiis Hindus and Sikhs 
(together making 85% of the population of India) and some Moslems, 
Christians, and Parsis as well, pay homage to one living saint or the 
other whom they regard as God incarnate" (Khushwant Singh, "The Guru 
Business," New York Times Magazine , 28 April 1973, p. 34). It can be 
concluded that "the worship of living religious leaders and teachers 
(usually called by the general name Guru) is common all over India" 

(John Campbell Oman, The Brahmans. Theists, and Muslims of India 
[Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Co., 1907], p. 122). 
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responded both positively and negatively to institutionalized 

, 131 

guruhood and the individual gurus whom they encountered. 

It was, however, the advent of Ramakrishna (1836-1886) and his 
followers who brought much positive attention to the guru both in India 

and the West.^^^ Ramakrishna was the outstanding Hindu saint of the 
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nineteenth century and considered by some to be an avatara . Born 

Gadadhar Chatterji, a Bengali Brahman, he showed an ecumenically 
sensitive religious spirit throughout his life. Having developed a high 
level of spirituality, Ramakrishna was a guru for the many people who 
came to consult him. In his role as guru , he saw himself as sharing 
the fruits of his experiences and evoking in his disciples that which 
he himself had experienced. Some Indian commentators feel his relation 
with his sisyas was unique; 

He did not rule them like the traditional gurus with the rod of 
iron, nor did he believe in thrusting doctrines or dogmas into 
their young minds. He was all love and compassion. ... He 
led each one of them by the hand along the path best suited to 
his taste, temperament, and capacity. 

Ramakrishna's manner was full of joyful vivaciousness: 

The melancholy air of the stoic was not to touch their [his 
disciples] tender minds. He would rather strive to keep up 
the lustre and buoyancy of these young souls by humouring 
them occasionally with endearing words, interesting parables, 
and witty remarks, and sometimes by making them roar with 
laughter by his marvellous mimicry of worldly men and women 
in a variety of funny poses. 


^^^See Appendix E; Early Western Commentators on Guruhood. 

^^^Though Ramakrishna himself was illiterate, his spiritual 
guidance was written down by a devotee and published as The Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna . 

^^^Hopkins, The Hindu Religious Tradition , p. 137. 
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His method of instruction was to insist on experiencing, not merely 
accumulating knowledge; 

Instead of burdening their minds with dogmas or fettering their 
feet with a fixed code of rituals, he urged them simply to verify 
the truths mentioned in the Sastras by their own experiment and 
observation. . . . Instead of allowing them to indulge in vain 
controversies about metaphysical and theological themes, he would 
stir up in their hearts, by his very presence as well as by his ^^^4 
pointed and emphatic words, an intense yearning for realizing God. 

Concerning the role of the guru , Ramakrishna himself stated: "He [the 

guru ] brings man and God together, even as a matchmaker brings together 

the lover and the beloved.In another place he related the following; 

At the time of meditation the guru appears before the disciple 
in vision; he points to the disciple's Chosen Ideal and says, 

"Look, there is your Chosen Ideal." Then he himself merges into 
the form of the Chosen Ideal. 

A monk of the Ramakrishna Order, Swami Prabhavananda, commented on this 
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quote, saying; "Thus there is no difference between the guru and God." 

During the last six years of his life an organized group of 
disciples formed around Ramakrishna. It was led by a young law student, 
Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), who became his successor. A brilliant 
speaker and organizer, Vivekananda founded the Ramakrishna Movement and 
spread it over the world. Vivekananda urged; 


^^^Swaml Nirvedananda, "Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual Renaissance," 
in The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Haridas Bhattacharyya, 4 vols. 
(Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1956), 4:685-86. 
Also see Stark, God of All , p. 145. 

^^ ^Savines of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 

1949), p. 214. 

^^^Quoted in Swami Prabhavananda, The Eternal Companion 
(Hollywood: Vedanta Press, 1947), pp. 135-36. 

^^^Ibid., p. 136. 
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The guru must be worshipped as God. He is God, he is nothing 
less than that. As you look at him, gradually the guru melts 
away, and what is left? The guru picture gives place to God 
Himself. The guru is the bright mask which God wears in order 
to come to us. As we look steadily on, gradually the mask falls 

off and God is revealed. ^38 

A dramatic development in Hinduism and guruhood came about 
particularly through the endeavors of Vivekananda. In order to appreciate 
this development, the complexity of traditional Hinduism must be under¬ 
stood. Traditionally, Hinduism was a fusion between an organization of 
social life on a horizontal plane and paths to liberation or beatitude on 
the vertical. In the last century, those paths were to some degree 
extricated from the social organization of life: seekers from outside 
the Hindu community more readily received spiritual guidance from its 
gurus without the necessity of integrating themselves into the Hindu 
social community. Vivekananda was most instrumental in aiding this 
development with the Vedanta Societies he founded in the West. He came 
to Chicago in 1893 to attend the worldwide Parliament of Religions and 
he stayed and lectured in the United States until 1896. He organized 
Vedanta Societies in New York, San Francisco, and London. This acceptance 

of foreign disciples without their Integration into the Hindu social 

139 

fabric is a continuing and developing practice with Hindu gurus . 


Swaml Vivekananda, "Discipleship," The Voice of India , 
November 1946, p. 170. Another Ramakrishna monk, active in the U.S., 
writes: "At first the . . . aspirant must pin his faith—blind faith 
it may be—in the words of the guru . . . only then can be advance 
toward the goal. . . . [But] he who thinks his spiritual guide a mere 
man n ann nf- make much progress" (Prabhavananda, The Eternal Companion , 
p. 129). 

^^^Arthur Osborne, "The Maharshi's Place in History," The 
Moiintain Path 5 (July 1968): 172-73. 
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Another important contemporary guru was Swami Sivananda 

(1887-1962). A passion for service drew him into a medical career. At 

the height of that career he renounced his wealth, home, and position to 

become a wandering mendicant and finally a sannyasi (renunclate). For 

years, he developed spiritually in the solitude of the Himalayan jungles. 

Then in 1936 he founded the Divine Life Society to disseminate spiritual 

knowledge in India and throughout the world. True to the Hindu tradition, 

Sivananda recognized the importance of the guru ; "No doubt, the Guru's 

blessing can do everything.With his background in medicine, 

Sivananda wrote allegorically on the necessity of the guru : 

There is however the illusion which covers the eye of the Self, 
on account of which it directs itself to externality. Here a 
guru is required, who applies the collyrium of Jhana to the 
aspirant, and his internal eye is opened. Without the guru you 
cannot do this.^^^ 

The guru , however, is not simply a man of knowledge or a miracle worker 
but a man of profound and subtle experience and depth. Sivananda 
explained; 

Mere study of books cannot make one a Guru. One who has studied 
the Vedas , and who has direct knowledge of the Stman through 
Anubhava (experience), can alone be enrolled as a Guru. 

The Guru who has passed through all the processes, who knows the 
subtleties of the path, alone can be of help to the spiritual 
aspirant in understanding this truth. 


^^^Sivananda, Bliss Divine , p. 191. 

^^^Swami Sivananda, Necessity for Sannyasa (Rishlkesh; Yoga- 
Vedanta Forest Academy, 1963), p. xxxv. 

^^^Sivananda, Bliss Divine , p. 182. 
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Sivananda, Necessity for Sannyasa , p. xxxv. 
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For Sivananda, the true guru is more than a mere man; "The Guru is 
God Himself manifesting in a personal form to guide the aspirant. 

One of the several outstanding sisyas of Sivananda and a guru 

himself is Swami Satchidananda. Born in 1914, the son of a wealthy 

landowner, Satchidananda pursued a successful business career. He 

renounced that life after the death of his wife, wandered throughout the 

East for many years, and in 1949 was initiated as a sannyasi by 

Sivananda. Since then, Satchidananda has been a guru for many in the 

East and the West.^^^ Concerning the guru’s role, he frankly affirmed: 

In the East, the major forms by which you worship the Lord are 
divided into six sections. The highest of all is the worship 
of the guru . ... It is very difficult to worship the guru . 

There is ample opportunity to lose faith in him, while there 
is nothing to make you lose faith in a picture, a form, a statue 
of a god. When you adore a living person, he is not the same 
always. 

Another significant, contemporary guru is Miiktananda (1908- ), 
particularly well-known and venerated in India. Speaking literally, his 
devotees claim he is Brahma in that he creates for them a new and 
wondrous world; he is Vlsnu because he sustains and protects them in 
their divine life; he is Siva because he annihilates their world of 


^^^Sivananda, Bliss Divine , p. 182. 

^^^In 1966 Stachidananda founded the Integral Yoga Institute. 
Integral Yoga is a flexible combination of specific methods—a synthesis 
of yogas—designed to develop all dimensions of the individual. "It 
asserts that the body, emotions, and the intellect can be developed to 
a level in which they can function healthfully and in perfect harmony 
with each other. They can then be used as tools with which to transcend 
our limitations, to lead a happy life, and eventually experience the 
ait * (Spiritual Community Guide [San Rafael, Calif.: Spiritual 
Community, 1973], p. 20). 

^^^Wlener, Swami Satchidananda , p. 79. 
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limited individuality.In a book entitled Guru . Muktananda has 
written; 

On the one hand, he [the guru ] is adept in spiritual matters, 
and, on the other, he is exceedingly shrewd in his worldly 
dealings. Those aspirants who live under the protection of 
such a Master pass through acute crises with ease and meet 
the most unfavorable circumstances fearlessly. 

A well-known guru in the West is Guru Maharaj Ji. Sixteen years 

old, wealthy, plump, usually pictured in a business suit, and recently 
149 

married to an American devotee, he is unlike the traditional guru in a 

number of ways. A Time magazine article on Maharaj Ji states; 

He dines on vegetables—liberally supplemented by mounds of 
Baskin-Robbins ice cream. He does not practice yoga or formal 
meditation (having surpassed, he says, the need for it), but 
he has a passion for squirt guns and Creature Feature horror 
movies. 

To his devotees. Guru Maharaj Ji is the "Perfect Master" and the "Lord of 

the Universe" who demands a life style of his devotees devoid of drugs, 

sex, tobacco and alcohol. He, as guru , offers them the gift of 

"knowledge" designed to open the seeker's third eye of inner awareness 

and thereby bring perpetual peace. Talking of himself as guru , he often 

makes use of parables with a contemporary ring; 

In America, all cars have four wheels. Now in England, some cars 
only have three wheels. But in America here, all cars have four 


^^^Singh, "Godmen and Their Disciples," p. 10. 

^^®Swami Muktananda, Guru (New York; Harper and Row, 1971), 

p. 11. 

^^®In editorial comment The Illustrated Weekly of India states, 
tongue-in-cheek; "If the Americans give us all their dollars, we will 
send them all our acharyas, gurus, swamls and maharshis" ("Dollars for 
Religion," The Illustrated Weekly of India , 2 July 1972, p. 49. 

^^^"Junior Guru," Time , 27 November 1972, p. 79. 
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wheels. And in the trunk you have a spare wheel in case one 
of your wheels goes flat. It's so simple. Just think of me 
as your spare wheel when you go flat.151 

Gurus can be completely selfless, desiring nothing for themselves 

or they can be avaricious, seeking only an easy livelihood offthe naive 
152 

or guilt-ridden. On the other hand, the ^isya can also use the guru 
for reasons other than spiritual development. Because of impinging 
external forces and accelerated communications, the tribes of India, 
outside the traditional Hindu caste system, are undergoing significant 

change. "Virtually all tribes are now shifting toward iati characteristics," 
153 

writes sociologist D. G. Mandelbaum. So, for example, the headman of a 
tribal village (the Konds) in Orissa has taken as a spiritual advisor a 
Hindu guru with the hope of learning how to behave like a Hindu gentleman. 

He thereby hopes to deal more effectively with government officials. The 
headman is aware that if he can take on certain non-tribal, .jati (Hindu 
class) manners, he and his people will have a more ready access to political 


^^^Marjoe Gortner, "Who Was Guru Maharaj Ji?", Oui , May 1974, 

p. 92. 
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"Yet a vast number of people who have received high education, 
and hold high official position render support to these gurudevas , a large 
number of whom are charlatans out to extort the gullible in the name of 
God taking advantage of their guilt complex" (Subhayu Dasgupta, Hindu 
Ethos and The Challenge of Change [Calcutta: The Minerva Association, 
1972], p. 158). "The number of so-called gurus has multiplied in the 
world, with everybody claiming the title. . . . All these new cults and 
sects, spreading like wildfire, are in fact nothing more than a means of 
livelihood, a form of profitable commerce, involving no labor" (Muktananda, 
Guru , pp. 12-13). "Today at least 75% of India's 8,000,000-odd sadhus 
[who act as gurus] are racketeering fakes" ("The New Sadhu," Time , 19 May 
1958, pp. 40-41). Also see Ghurye, Indian Sadhus , ch. XIII. 

153 

David G. Mandelbaum, Society in India (Berkeley; University 
of California Press, 1970), 2:593. 
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benefits. He listens to and pays for the guru’s counsel not only for 
religious reasons but primarily because he sees the guru as a means to 
modern forms of political power.This particular use of gurus is 
not new, observes Mandelbaum: 

For centuries ambitious tribal chieftains have taken Hindu mentors 
in order to gain more durable power by learning to be proper 
Kshatriyas. This older tutelage was mainly intended to enhance 
the rule of a tribal chieftain over his own people; now, however, 
even a village headman seeks guidance from a Hindu preceptor, 
not only to solidify his own power but also to exploit the power 

newly available through political democracy. 

Although the Bhumij, a tribe of Bengal, has taken on Valsnavite 
gurus , the tribe maintains most of its own rituals such as festivals in 
honor of local village gods and goddesses. However, association with 
the gurus and acceptance of some of their ritual traits conveys a certain 
element of respectability in their dealings with non-tribal, Hindu society. 
"The Bhumij look upon a ritual association with the Vaisnavas as a means 
of attaining prestige in the eyes of the Bengali upper castes in the 
area," writes Milton Singer.Such examples of the tribal use of 

Hindu gurus for social acceptance, mobility, and power are being rapidly 
. , . . 157 

recorded by contemporary sociologists. 


^^^Frederick G. Bailey, Tribe. Caste, and Nation; A Study of 
Political Activity and Political Change in Highland Orissa (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1960), pp. 197-237. 

^^^Mandelbaum, Society in India , 2:597. 

^^Wlton Singer, Krishna: Myths. Rites, and Attitudes 
(Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966), p. 73. 

^^^See also Edward Jay, "Revitalization Movement in Tribal 
India," Aspects of Religion in Indian Society (Meerut City, India; 
Kedar Nath Ram Nath, 1961), p. 292. 
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Just as the guru is a means for some Indian tribes to enter the 
sphere of jati , the guru can also be a means for exiting from jati influence. 
This is particularly true for those Indians who have come under the influ¬ 
ence of Western education and culture and who consider caste with its 
attendant ritual and pollution concerns as embarrassing and socially 
backward. A guru for this type of Hindu, maintains Mandelbaum, is often 
a sannyasi who is 

. . . expected to cut off his secular attachments, to 
abandon all considerations of kinship, jati . and village. 

Hence . . . he is likely to pass lightly over such matters or 
to brush them aside entirely as inconsequential and positively 
harmful to the spirit. 

By entering the world of the spirit with the guru some Hindus 

seek a sense of individual wholeness free from external societal 

restraints. Richard Lannoy has written the following: 

Under the conditions of a caste society, hierarchical inter¬ 
dependence and ritualistic interpersonal relations introduce 
into every relationship an element of formal and emotional 
constraint. The only authentic meeting that can still occur 
between two human beings stripped of their masks, is within 
the initiatory magic circle of the guru-sishya relationship. 

Thus, the guru and his disciples often form an alternative social 

hierarchy outside caste and class, outside inherited social limits, 

which provides not an entry into but an exit from traditional Hindu 

society. In this process the relation to a guru becomes a prime 

opportunity for exercising personal choice for the contemporary Hindu. 

Mandelbaum affirms: 

^^^Mandelbaum, Society in India , 2:527. 

^^^Richard Lannoy, The Speaking Tree: A Study of Indian Culture 
and Society (London: Oxford University Press, 1971), p. 347. 
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Much in his life career is quite tightly prescribed, but he does 
have some option about which deity to single out for special 
devotion, how to express that devotion, and which personal mentor 
(guru) to select. 

Religion for the Hindu has traditionally been an individual and 
familial affair rather than congregational, except for the occasional 
mela (religious festival). On the contemporary scene, however, Hindus 
in increasing numbers are going to cult centers for religious instruction 
and corporate worship with fellow devotees of a guru .Thus, guruhood 
continues to influence, grow, and adjust. After thousands of years, it 
has not fossilized. 


Recapitulation 

It should be emphasized that the guru is involved in a relationship, 
a vital communication between two personalities. In the absence of this 

relationship, a wandering sadhu . a sannvasi of great renunciation, or a 
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rsl contemplating in his forest retreat, cannot be considered a guru . 

It is in the Vedic literature that the guru-sisya relationship was first 
recorded. Here, the guru was usually a Brahman , a priest-teacher of the 
Vedas . He was revered for his knowledge of the Vedas and for his 
exemplary life. At the very least, he was god-like. He embodied the 
Vedas and was given the same respect as the Vedas perhaps, thereby, laying 

the foundations for the later, intense devotion directed toward the 
163 

guru . 

^^^Mandelbaum, Society in India , 2:525. 

^^^Harper, Gurus, Swamis, and Avataras , p. 9. 

^^^Irudyaraj, "Christ, the Guru," p. 245. 

^^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 26. 
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The Pharma Sastras reinforced the initial Vedic-Upanisadic 
insights by elaborating and legislating the appropriate attitudes toward 
the guru ; propriety and obedience. 

The Epics stressed the necessity of the guru and presented human 
and divine paragons of guruhood. They also highlighted another response 
to the guru beside propriety and obedience; namely, devotion, the 
paramount dimension of bhakti . The Epics record the attempt to move away 
from the Brahmanic tradition in two areas: away from ritualistic (Vedic) 
and philosophical (Upanisadic) forms of worship to the more accessible 
devotional forms; away from nature gods to divine-human gods, the avataras, 
with emphasis on their human dimension.In the Puranas there is a 
continuing trend to personalize the deity and to emphasize the identifica¬ 
tion of the guru with that deity. 

Because of the difficulty of Tantric sadhana , the indlspensibllity 
of the guru reaches its zenith within Tantrism . Also, the personaliza¬ 
tion of the deity definitively moves to another level; from avatara , god 
"descending," to the Tantric guru as ilvanmukta , man "ascending," into 
divinity. The guru as ilvanmukta has attained freedom from karma and 
its limitations while still living physically. He thus indicates that the 


^^^"In the post-Vedic philosophies (the Upanishads , the Bhagavad 
Gita , the Buddhist, and the Jaina scriptures) it is men who hold the 
centre of interest, the gods are subsidiary. In Buddhist art and litera¬ 
ture, the gods hold the umbrella or shower flowers on the heads of great 
men, and sometimes blow the conchshell. In the epics Rama and Krishna 
are human, although, as incarnations of the Lord, they are also divine. 
The gods in the epics are their servants. On the whole, we notice that 
in this period sacrifices yield place to human ethics, monotheism 
replaces polytheism, and instead of the Vedic rituals we have a growing 
urge towards knowledge and devotion" (Sen, Hinduism , p. 55). 
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salvation experience is an immediate and lasting experience taking place 
in life, not only in death. 

Within the bhakti tradition, Hinduism's Vedic roots, though not 
extracted, have been violently pruned. The charismatic, self-realized 
teacher triumphed over the hereditary priest-teacher^^^ just as devotion 
and puja (rites of offering) triumphed over Vedic homa (sacrifice in fire) 
and Upanisadic speculation, meditation, and tapas (austerities). Emphasis 
switched from the ritualism, intellectualism, and legalism of Brahmanism 
to the devotionalism, theism, and personalism of Hinduism. Bhakti 
became a path of liberation open to seekers regardless of intellectual 
sophistication or social rank. To some degree this development undermined 
caste position and gave a decisive impetus to the development of the con¬ 
temporary position of the guru . The guru is now revered not because he 
was born a priest or because of academic knowledge but because of 
existential and inspirational qualities rooted in his personal realization. 
Salvation centers not on textual authority or logical argument but on 
experiences of founders and teachers who are exemplars of what others can 
achieve. In this context, the guru often assumes the role of deity. 

The guru has been and is many things to different eras and 
different people, even to those outside of the Hindu social system: a 
manifestation of the Absolute, a god or God, a vehicle of God's grace, or 

^^^The guru in the Vedic mold continues today but they are in 
decline as many Brahmins are no longer practicing priest-teachers but 
often devoted to various secular occupations. "Brahmins have been, and 
are still, employed in all State departments; they are throughout the 
country engaged in the administration or the practice of the law and in 
mercantile and other secular pursuits" (Oman, The Brahmans, Theists, and 
Muslims of India , p. 58). 
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an essential guide on the spiritual path.^^^ In the contemporary Hindu 
ambience, often the guru Is a means Into or out of the jatl system; he Is 
a means for exercising free choice or establishing corporate relatlon- 

, 167 

ships; he may deal In matters spiritual, political or even occupational. 
Whatever the area of his sway, the guru Is expected to bring external 
harmony and Internal serenity to his ^Isya. 

The traditional scriptural description of gurus has often been a 
listing of Ideals rather than a reporting of actual lived qualities. 
Nevertheless, Ideals are to be striven for and they point to what a culture 
maintains as Important. What then does this historical context reveal 
about those Ideal personal traits of the guru? Swaml Gnaneswaranda 
states: 

The guru has had the excellences as well as the defects and 
difficulties of human life. He has understood them thoroughly, 
and by means of his experiences and experiments he has 
discovered a method by which to rise above them. ^68 

Thus, first of all, the guru Is fully humanbecause of this, he Is 

wlse.^^® He has the ability to rightly Interact with persons and situations 


^^^Alfonso Caycedo, India of Yogis (Delhi: National Publishing 
House, 1966), pp. 34-36. 

^^^Hsu, Clan, Caste, and Club , p. 33. 

^^^Gnaneswaranda, "Masters, True and False," p. 139. 

^^^"Real spiritual advancement makes a person more fully human, 
not more removed from humanity. The advanced saint or yogi may be so 
absorbed In his Inner experiences that he can't relate to the mundane 
details of the gross plane, but the Perfect Master Is perfectly human" 
(Rick Chapman, How to Choose a Guru [New York: Harper and Row, 1973], 
p. 57). 

^^^Swaml Akhllananda, Spiritual Practices (Cape Cod, Mass.: 
Claude Stark, Inc., 1974), p. 3. John Moffltt, Journey to Gorakhpur 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972), p. 144. Krsna- 
Dvalpayana Vyasa, Srlmad-Bhagavatam , Pt. II, Chapters 7-10, trans. 
and commented upon by A. C. Bhaktlvedanta Swaml Prabhupida (New York: 
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based on a broad range of knowledge, experience and understanding. For 
the guru has already walked the path chosen by the seeker. The guru , 
therefore, is in a position to show the way and to transmit the value 

of his experience to the disciple.The guru’s wisdom is born of 
172 

meditativeness, that is, reflection and absorption. Thus, the guru 
173 

speaks little. When he does speak, however, it is with personal 
equanimity.He does not show an extreme of emotions: he is not 
overly depressed in grief nor overly exhilarated in joy. It is not the 
exigencies of the external world which direct his life; his illumination, 
strength, and serenity come from within.Though he does not deny the 
external reality, his vision of it is sacramental. Swami Krishananda 
has written: 

Seeing the diversity of characters, whether in a learned savant 
or a low caste, a cow, a dog or an elephant, the sage of equal 
vision recognizes the Divine Presence Inthem all, without 
disturbing the course of life based on such difference. 


The Bhaktivedanta Book Trust, 1972), p. 522. Wood, Vedanta Dictionary , 
p. 78. 

^^^Pandit, "Guru-Sisya Tradition," p. 388. 

^^^rishnananda, A Short History of Religious and Philosophic 
Thought in India , pp. 91-92. 
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Ranade, Pathway to God in Hindi Literature , p. 394. 
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Ibid. Chapman, How to Choose a Guru , p. 95. "K," Sat-Darshana 

Bhashya and Talks with Maharshi (Tiruvannamalai; Sri Ramanasramam, 1968), 
p. 118. "Who," Maha Yoga: the Upanishadic Lore in the Light of the 
Teachings of Bhagavan Sri Ramana (Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1967), 
p. 44. 

^^^Krishnananda, A Short History of Religious and Philosophic 
Thought in India , p. 91. 
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Since the guru possesses the knowledge and experience of deeper Reality, 
he possesses all and requires nothing further. Therefore, he is 
described as desireless,free from both temptation of acquisition 

and renunciation. Though he possesses relatively nothing, paradoxically, 
178 179 

the guru is a giver; he gives compassion and, most importantly, 
he gives serenity or peace of mind.^^^ An Indian editor recently 
questioned Guru Muktananda about this last characteristic of the guru ; 
Why do people come to you? 

For different reasons. Some are unhappy, some disturbed, 
some curious. 

What do they get from you? 

They get peace of mind. Through meditation, they learn how to 
know themselves and God who is in everyone. 

Is peace of mind the ultimate goal? It seems to me to be a 
selfish, self-centered ideal. A man should give more to others 
than to himself. 

They do that too. It's only after a person has found the divine 
in himself that he can become an integrated personality and be 
able to give the love that he has within him.^®^ 


^^^Sivananda, Bliss Divine , p. 186. "If he has the slightest 
Inclination toward the attainment of fame, money, position, or leader¬ 
ship, he is unfit to be a real spiritual teacher" (Gnaneswaranda, 
"Masters, True and False," p. 139). 

^^®Ranade, Pathway to God in Hindi Literature , p. 394. 

^^^offitt, Journey to Gorakhpur , pp. 144-45. 

^®°Sivananda, Bliss Divine , p. 186. Editor, "Bhagawan Shri 
Neelkantha Tathaji," The Illustrated Weekly of India , 10 December 1972, 
p. 53. Mandelbaum, Society in India , 2:526. 

^®^Edltor, "Gurudev Muktananda at Vajreshwari," The Illustrated 
Weekly of India , 11 February 1973, p. 45. 
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Two significant and contemporary Hindu figures focus on the 
present condition of guruhood. Mohandas Gandhi (1869-1948), in his 
autobiography, has written; 

I believe in the Hindu theory of guru and his importance in 
spiritual realization. I think there is a great deal of 
truth in the doctrine that true knowledge is impossible 
without a guru.^®^ 

J. Krishnamurti, a contemporary Hindu philosopher who has resolutely 

refused the mantle of guruhood, led a very different life from that of 

Gandhi. In his early youth he was trained to be a world Messianic 

spiritual leader. He eventually rejected that role and criticized the 

value and role of gurus ; "Masters and gurus can only teach what is known 

and the mind which is burdened with the known can never find out what 

is unknowable.He asserted that the quest for Truth must ultimately 

be carried out by the individual alone in spiritual freedom, freedom 

from authority, fear and the past. Krishnamurti maintained: 

You have to be your own teacher and your own disciple. . . . 

The pursuit, all the world over, of gurus and their systems, 
reading the latest books on this and that, and so on, seems to 
me so utterly empty, so utterly futile, for you may wander all 
over the earth but you have to come back to yourself. 

He concluded that "if I do not know myself of what use is a guru?"^®^ 


K. Gandhi, The Story of My Experiments with Truth , 1:211, 
quoted in Irudayaraj, "Christ, the Guru," p. 241. 

^^^Quoted in Marshall, Hunting the Guru in India , p. 128. 

^^^Quoted in S. V. Vasudev, "The Guru is Within You—Jiddu 
Krishnamurti," The Illustrated Weekly of India , 10 June 1973, p. 25. 

Krishnamurti, The First and Last Freedom (Wheaton, Ill.: 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1954), p. 150. 
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Gandhi and Krishnamurtl present two horns of a modern 
Indian dilemma; a desire to understand, appreciate, and benefit from 
an admirable tradition of guruhood on the one hand, and an equally 
valuable desire to develop self-knowledge, maturity, and responsible 
independence on the other. A reconciliation of these two positions 
appears in Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshl. 


For more on Gandhi's views, see the following; Louis 
Fischer, ed.. Essential Gandhi; An Anthology (New York; Random House, 
1962); Mohandas K. Gandhi, The Story of My Experiments with Truth 
(Boston; Beacon Press, 1962); S. Naragan, ed.. Selected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi (Ahmedabad; Navajivan, 1958). 

^®^For more on Krishnamurtl's views, see the following; 

Rene Fouere, Krishnamurtl; the Man and His Teaching (Bombay: Chetana 
Ltd., n.d.); J. Krishnamurtl, The Awakening of Intelligence (New York; 
Harper and Row, 1974); Krishnamurtl, The First and Last Freedom . 



CHAPTER II 


THE LIFE OF GURU RAMANA^ 


Ramana Before His Illumination Experience , 

1879-1896 

The concrete detail of the life of Sri Bhagavan Ramana Maharshi 
provides a vivid, existential counterpart for understanding the preceding 
textual concept of guruhood. The life of Ramana as a guru has its basis 

in the guru tradition as delineated and has contributed to that tradition. 

2 

Ramana was bom Venkataraman Aiyar on December 30, 1879, in the village 


The purpose of this chapter is not to give an exhaustive, 
detailed exposd of Ramana*s life. Rather, the purpose is to touch upon 
its highlights in order to provide a context and perspective for under¬ 
standing a contemporary guru . For more details on Ramana*s life, the 
following items may be fruitfully perused: Paul Brunton, A Search in 
Secret India (New York: Rider and Co., 1951); M. Subbaraya Kamath, Sri 
Maharshi (Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1973); Mahadevan, Ramana 
Maharshi; T. M. P. Mahadevan, Ten Saints of India (Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1971); Moffitt, Journey to Gorakhpur ; Arthur Osborne, 
Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge (New York: Samuel Weiser 
Inc., 1971); S. Radhakrishnan, Great Indians (Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
1949); Mouni Sadhu, In Days of Great Peace (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1957); B. V. Narasimha Swami, Self-Realization; Life and 
Teachings of Seri Ramana Maharshi (Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 
1968); Tattwananda, The Saints of India . 

^December thirtieth is a special day^in the Hindu religious 
calendar for it commemorates the victo^ of Siva over the demon Andhaka. 
After killing this demon of darkness, Siva danced his Cosmic Dance ^ 
which sustains the universe. On this day, therefore, the image of Siva 
as Nataraj (Lord of the Dance) is taken out of the temples in festive 
procession. The fact that Ramana was born on this day is an auspicious 
sign for many of his Hindu devotees. 
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of Tiruchuzhi, about thirty miles south of Madurai, in south India. 

3 

He was the second son, in a family of three boys and one girl, of 
Sundaram Aiyar and his wife Alaggamal. Sundaram was a pleader, 
practicing law mainly before the local magistrate. The family was Brahman , 
respected in the locality, and comparatively well-to-do, but not wealthy. 

Within the family, Ramana underwent no intensive, formal religious 

4 

instruction such as study of the Vedas . Without a high level of spiritual¬ 
ity within the home, Ramana drifted into traditional Saivite worship 
without experiencing any special conviction or emotion. 

When Ramana was twelve, his father died; this necessitated the 
family's living with the paternal uncle in Madurai, a renowned temple 
city and citadel of Tamil culture. In Madurai, Ramana attended Scott's 
Middle School and then the American Mission High School where he learned 
English well enough to understand and read it. There, also, Ramana 
received the only formal religious instruction he had: Christian prayers 
and scripture. However, it was athletics which appealed to Ramana more 
than religious or academic studies. A schoolmate of Ramana recalled 
the following: 

Venkataraman was very good in Tamil and stood first in the class 
in this subject. . . . Venkataraman was not so good in English. . 

. . In general, he was not much interested in his school 


The elder brother died several years after Ramana left home in 
1896. The sister married but had no children. The younger brother, 
Nagasundaram, married and had one son. When his wife died in 1914, 
Nagasundaram went to Ramana's asram where he took sannyasa under the 
name of Sri Niranjanananda Swaml. He eventually became the Sarvadhikari 
or administrator of his brother's isram . In the late 1940s Ramana 
approved a will drawn up by some senior devotees, declaring that the 
agram was to remain a spiritual center and to be controlled by his 
brother and his descendants. 

^However, it is interesting to note a factor vdiich may also have 
had a subliminal influence on Ramana. Paternally, one member of the 
family had for several generations become an ascetic. 
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books. ... He was very fond of playing games and was an expert 
in football.5 

This disinterest in school books annoyed Ramana's family. In an aspiring 
Brahman family of those days, intelligence was a prized asset. It was a 
key to the door of wealth and prestige; namely. Government service. 

Ramana's religiosity in his high school days paralleled his 
studiousness. If he visited the well-known and revered Meenakshi Temple 
of the Divine Mother, in Madurai, it was to keep social company with 
friends or to wile away the time.^ A sudden change, however, took place 
in Ramana. At the age of sixteen and in his last year in high school, he 
was expected to take the entrance exam of Madras University. But a 
series of events brought his schooling to an abrupt end and opened a 
very different, totally unexpected life for him. 

Illumination Experience 

As noted previously,^ knowledge in the traditional Hindu religious 
context was considered to be valuable not simply in providing a means for 
living but in transforming life to a more than mundane state. Nor was 
knowledge valued in itself as an abstract understanding of existence. As 
Frederick Streng has pointed out, "knowledge was sought for its power to 
transform chaos to order or bondage into freedom." Such knowledge, 
according to Mircea Eliade, "necessarily implies a consequence of a 

^"Sein," "Sri Ramana: Friend, Philosopher, and Guide," The 
Mountain Path 7 (April 1970): 76. 

^Moffltt, Journey to Gorakhpur , p. 72. 

^See above, p. 16. 

^Frederick Streng, Emptiness: A Study in Religious Meaning 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1967), p. 103. 
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mystical nature; rebirth to a nonconditional mode of being. And this 
is liberation, absolute freedom."^ Thus, a new mode of being can be 
illuminated by a form of knowledge which inexorably attracts the person 
to plumb the depths of his own and the world's reality. 

This new mode of being came to Ramana in an early, single 
illumination experience. Ramana's illumination experience was, however, 
preceded by two events which he later considered significant in preparing 
him for that prime illumination.^^ The first event was a brief mention 
of Arunachala, the sacred hill in south India; the second was a reading 
of the Periya Purana, a record of famous Tztmil Saivite saints. 

The first event took place in November 1895. Ramana casually 

asked a relative the place to which he had made a pilgrimage. The relative 

replied, "Arunachala." This was a great surprise for Ramana, who had 

never imagined that Arunachala was an actual place on earth.Arthur 

Osborne, a biographer of Ramana, has written; 

The sudden realization that the holy hill was a real, tangible 
place on earth that men could visit overwhelmed Ramana with 
awe so that he could only stammer out; "What! From Arunachala? 

Where is that?"12 

13 

In fact, Arunachala is the name of a hill which is revered as a 


^Mircea Eliade, Yoga; Immortality and Freedom , trans. 

Willard R. Trask (Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1969), p. 4. 

^^Dr. Devasenapathi, "The Periya Puranam," The Mountain Path 3 
(January 1966); 15. Radhakrishnan, Great Indians , p. 62. Sadhu, la 
Days of Great Peace , p. 38. 

^^"Who," Maha Yoga , p. 9. 

^^Osbome, Ramana Maharshi , p. 16. 

^^"In the puranas Aumachala is referred to as the oldest hill on 
earth and is regarded as the heart of the universe. . . . Sages have said 
that one can attain salvation by being born in Tiruvarur, by dying in 
Benares, worshipping in Chidambaram and by merely thinking of Arunachala" 
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manifestation of Siva and the name of the presiding deity of the famous 
Siva temple at Tiruvannamalai, in south India. 

It was the word and mystery of that name "Arunanchala," spoken 

simply in passing, that first woke what might be called "divine wonder"^^ 

in Ramana. Years later, about 1914, recalling the importance of this 

incident, Ramana wrote in the poem "Eight Verses to Sri Aruanachala": 

Hearken, it stands as an insentient Hill, its action is 
mysterious, past human tmderstanding. From the age of 
innocence, it had shown within my mind that Arunachala was 
something of surpassing grandeur, but even when I came to 
know through another that it was the same as Tiruvannamalai I 
did not realize its meaning. When it drew me to it, stilling 
my mind, and I came close, I saw it stand unmovlng. 

The overt, exhilarating effect of this event did pass. But a 
short time later Ramana was stirred by reading the eight hundred year old 
Tamil religious classic, Periya Purana attributed to Sekkilar. Ramana 


recalled: 


(Lucia Osborne, "Arunachala," The Mountain Path , 11 [January 1974], 1-2). 
"According to Purinic legend, Brahma quarrelled with Vishnu over who was 
the greater, and their argument devastated the earth. To settle the 
dispute, Siva appeared as a column of fire. ... In the cosmic battle 
that ensued, Brahma was defeated. . . . The column of fire that was 
Siva came to rest on the summit of the hill, making it for all eternity 
a centre for the worship of God. Every year in the month of Kartikal 
when the moon is full, thousands of pilgrims climb the hill, and a 
cauldron of ghee and camphor is lit on the stonmlt, in memory of the 
vision of the Goddess Parvati, who beheld the Lord Siva enter the hill 
in the form of a dazzling light" (Marshall, Hunting the Guru , p. 73). 

^^"Arunachala" is another name for "Tiruvannamalai." "Arunachala" 
is the Sanskrit name of the hill; the Tamil form is "Annamalai"; "tiru" 
is prefixed to show that the place is holy. 

^^For the importance of "wonder" in the phenomenology of 
religion see, for example, Abraham Joshua Heschel, Man Is Not Alone 
(New York; Harper and Row, 1966). 

^^Ramana Maharshl's "Eight Stanzas to Sri Arunachala" quoted In 
Osborne, The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshl , p. 104. 
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My uncle was given the book by a Swami who was living near our 
house and was advised to read it. Thus the book happened to 
be in our house and, coining across it, I looked into it first 
out of curiosity and then, becoming interested, read the whole 
book. It made a great impression on me. 

This classic includes the biographies of sixty-three Tamil saints 
differing in age, sex, learning, profession, and social status. Their 
common characteristic, however, is complete devotion to Siva or to his 
devotees, in the context of either spectacular heroism or quiet but 
profound love.^® This was the first complete piece of religious literature 
that Bamana voluntarily read. He experienced a mild state of euphoria 
which persisted for days after the reading and felt a desire to emulate 
those holy personages. 

But for all outward purposes Ramana continued his normal life until 
the middle of June 1896, when a sudden transformation took place in his 
sixteenth year. It was the illumination experience, which, in later years, 
Ramana explained had been "total enlightenment." The fundamental quality 
of that experience did not change for the rest of his life. 

There had been some deaths in Ramana's family. He had not been 
unduly upset by these events nor was he in poor health. However, one day. 


Devaraja Mudaliar, Day by Day With Bhagavan (Tiruvannamalai; 
Sri Ramanasramam, 1968), p. 349. 

^®For example, there is the story of Pusalar^Nayanar. Nayanar 
wished to build a temple to express his devotion to Siva but he lacked 
the material means. Undaunted, he began to build it in his own mind: 
collecting the materials, starting the work on an auspicious day, 
proceeding methodically until the entire structure was completed. He 
fixed a day for mentally opening it and installing the image of the deity. 
On that day, he found, to his surprise, that Siva came to the opening of 
his mental temple rather than to one actually built and being opened by 
a king. 

^^evasenapathi, "The Periya Puranam," p. 15. Radhakrishnan, 
Great Indians , p. 62. 



when sitting alone in a room of his uncle's house, a sudden and intense 
apprehension of his own death overcame him. Ramana did not try to 
banish the feeling but on the contrary created within his imagination 
the experience of a dying man. Lying on the bare floor, he dramatized 
to himself his own demise; 

The shock of death made me at once introspective. I said to 
myself mentally, "Now death is come. What does it mean? What 
is it that is dying? This body dies." As I said so to myself, 
symptoms of death followed, yet I remained conscious of the 
inert bodily condition as well as of the "I" quite apart from it. 

Already, he had noted that his reality was more subtle than merely a body 

which was dying; there is an "I." Ramana continued his account: 

On stretching the limbs they became rigid, breath had stopped 
and there was hardly any symptoms of life in the body. "Well 
then," I said to myself, "this body is dead. It will be carried 
to the burning-ground and reduced to ashes. But with the death 
of the body am 'I' dead? This body cannot be the 'I,' for it 
now lies silent and inert, while I feel the full force of my 
personality, of the 'I' existing by itself—apart from the body." 

Then, within his own experience, he recognized the Tat Tvam Asi tenet: 

"So 'I' am the Spirit, a thing transcending the body." Ramana noted 

that the illumination was an intuitional experience, an immediate 

apprehension: 

All this was not a mere intellectual process. It flashed before 
me vividly as a living truth, a matter of indubitable and direct 
experience, which has continued from that moment right up to 
this time.^® 

Recalling this experience in 1945, Ramana remarked, "With that [illumina- 

„21 

tion experience], I was reborn and I became a new man. 


20 

Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 2. 

^^udaliar. Day by Day With Bhagavan , p. 52. 
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Apprehension of human, at least bodily, contingency and power¬ 
lessness can be a shattering experience and can carry human beings beyond 
established, everyday concerns, as it did Ramana. Thomas O'Dea explains: 

They [contingency and powerlessness] confront men with 
"breaking points" in the socially structured round of daily 
behavior. As "breaking beyond" ordinary experience, they 
raise questions which can find an answer only in some kind 
of "beyond" itself. ^2 

At these acute "breaking points," a person can most readily respond to 
what is experienced as ultimate reality, which for Ramana was the "I," 
the "I" which is the "Spirit." 

Joachim Wach has suggested that this response to ultimate reality 

is the first of four universal criteria by which an illumination or 

23 

"religious" experience can be recognized (in discussing these criteria 

24 

it is significant that Wach recognized Ramana Maharshi as an exemplar 

fulfilling the criteria in his own illumination experience). In the 

context of this first criterion, Wach noted: 

In religious experience we react not to any single or finite 
phenomenon, material or otherwise, but to what we realize as 
underglrdlng and conditioning all that constitutes our world 

of experience.25 


^^Thomas F. O'Dea, The Sociology of Religion (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 5. 

^^See Wach's important work on the sociology of religion: 

The Comparative Study of Religions (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969), pp. 30-37. Another schema on the emerging of a "holy man" 
is that of Louis Renou in which he recognizes four states: enlighten¬ 
ment, that is, the religious or Illumination experience; break with the 
past; the dissemination of the new doctrine and, after varied hardships, 
the gathering of a body of disciples. See Renou, Hinduism , pp. 46-47. 

^^Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion , p. 35. 

^^Ibid., p. 30. 
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That "undergirding" was expressed by Ramana as he dialogued with himself 

in his own illumination experience: 

But with the death of the body, am "I" dead? This body cannot 
be the "I", for it now lies silent and inert, while I feel the 
full force of my personality, of the "I" existing by itself— 
apart from the body. So "I" am the Spirit, a thing trans¬ 
cending the body. 26 

Secondly, Wach suggested that this illumination experience is a 

total response of the total being to what is apprehended as ultimate 

reality. Confrontation with life's meaning in this "breaking point" 

context, then, is not simply an experience of intellect. It is a more 

immediate, more holistic experience: a confrontation involving the 

integral person.Ramana reflecting on his own experience related: 

All this [the illumination experience] was not a mere intellectual 
process. It flashed before me vividly as a living truth, a matter 

of indubitable and direct experience. 28 

Thirdly, Wach maintained that the illumination experience is 

potentially the most intense and profound experience of which man is 

capable. It is, as Joseph Kitagawa said: 

Qualitatively different from other human experiences in the 
sense that it is decisive. It often causes a new life—a 
devaluation of all that preceded. Religious man is not 
satisfied with life as it is given; he seeks the fulfillment 
of life at the ultimate limits of life. 29 

Certainly the intensity of Ramana's illumination experience is recognized 

in two facts. First, its intensity did not dissipate in his later life 


^^Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 2. 

^^Edward Sapir, Culture, Language and Personality (Berkeley: 
University of California, 1960), pp. 122-23. 

^®Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 2. 

Joseph M. Kitagawa, Religions of the East (Philadelphia: . 
The Westminster Press, 1960), pp. 28-29. 
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and, second, it Issued into action. In 1945, a disciple asked if there 
were any differences between Ramana's boyhood illumination experience 
and the then present quality of his spiritual experience after fifty 

years of illtunination. Ramana replied: "None at all. The same 

30 

experience has prevailed throughout without change. Further, though 
the actual experience was of brief duration, it was considered by those 
who knew him Intimately to be a sadhana of the highest kind, to quote 
Arthur Osborne: 

This whole sadhana took barely half an hour^ and yet it is of 
the utmost Importance to us that it was a sadhana , a striving 
towards light, and not an effortless awakening. . . . Sri 
Bhagavan completed within half an hour not merely the sadhana 
of a lifetime, but for most sadhakas, of many lifetimes. 

32 

Secondly, the Illumination experience Issued into action, the 
last of Wach's suggested universal criteria for recognizing a true 
religious or illumination experience. It is not simply any kind of action, 
as Wach insisted, which 

. . . constitutes the right, godpleasing "action" to 
which the faithful are called. . . . [And further this] 
action should be understood, in a very broad sense, as 
opposed not to contemplation but to sluggish inaction or 

Indifference.33 

Because of this experience, Ramana in the ripeness of youth renounced 
family and possessions and for the next fifty-four years of his life 


S. Cohen, Guru Ramana: Memories and Notes (Tiruvannamalai: 
Sri Ramanasramam, 1967), p. 43. 

31 

Osborne, Ramana Maharshi , p. 21. 

32 

See the phenomenological analysis by Bugbee on The Moment of 
Obligation in Experience," Journal of Religion 31 (November 1953): Iff. 


33 

Wach, The Comparative Study of Religions , pp. 36-37. 
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devoted himself, often through silent contemplation, to what he perceived 
as Ultimate Reality. 

This faceted illumination experience of Ramana lasted about half 

an hour and the apprehension of death left him as unexpectedly as it had 

come. But it left Ramana with a new understanding, as Paul Brunton wrote: 

Now Ramana understood quite clearly that the body was a thing 
apart and that the "I" remained untouched by death. The true 
self was very real, but so deep down in man*s nature that 
hitherto he had ignored it.34 

Death had come to Ramana but it was death of the ego, the unreal self. 
From then on he seemed to be wholly occupied in this experience of the 
true "I," the real Self. This resulted in a marked effect on his every¬ 
day life. Ramana reminisced: "I would often sit alone, especially in a 

posture suitable for meditation, and become absorbed in the Self, the 

35 

Spirit, the force or current which constituted me." His attitude was 

now one of an unforced humility and indifference. He lost interest in 

relatives, friends, school, sports, food. Most noticeable, however, was 

his new attitude toward the Meenakshi Temple.He would go to the 

temple daily and spend time before the images. Ramana himself elaborated 

on these experiences in the Temple: 

I would occasionally pray for the descent of His Grace upon me 
so that I might be like one of the sixty-three acknowledged 
Saints of the Periya Purapa, but mostly I would not pray at all, 

- 37 

being lost in the depths of the Divine within. 

^^Brunton, A Search in Secret India , p. 204. 

35 

Osborne, Ramana Maharshi , p. 23. 

^^The Meenakshi Temple of Madurai is one of the major and 
largest temples of south India. It is a double temple dedicated to 
Sundaresvar (Siva) and his consort Meenakshi. 

^^Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 3. 
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Ramana's family was distressed by the abrupt and radical change 
in his behavior.^® He paid even less attention to his studies than 
before, and they were naturally resentful. Things went on this way for 
about two months when on August 29, 1896 a critical remark by his older 
brother forced Hamaua to a decision of great moment. As a punishment 
for his inattentiveness at school, Ramana had been given a chapter in a 
grammar book to copy out several times. He had just about finished his 
task when a feeling of revulsion came over him. He put aside the work 
and with closed eyes began meditating. His elder brother noticing this 
gave him a severe reprimand; "Why should a person who behaves in this 
fashion retain all these things?"^^ The sardonic meaning of his brother 
was that one who prefers meditation to studies might as well renounce 
everything and go out into the world as a wandering holy man. Immediately 
Ramana’s thoughts turned to Arunachala which had excited him several 
months previous; Ramana took his brother's reprimand as a call from Lord 
Arunachala. His illumination experience which had given a purposeful 
quality to life was now given direction, quite literally. Ramana 
recognized the truth of his brother's admonition and he determined to 
leave home and indeed renounce everything. However, Ramana knew that it 
was necessary to use some cunning. Authority is strong in a Hindu house¬ 
hold and his uncle and brother would not let him go if they knew his 
Intent. So Bamana said he had to go back to school to attend a special 
class on electricity. He then wrote a farewell note to his family 

M. P. Mahadevan, "What is New in Hinduism?", The Illustrated 
Weekly of India , 21 March 1971, p. 11. 

^^Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 4. 
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referring to himself as "this person." 

In search of my "Father" and in obedience to his command, I 
have started from here. This person is only embarking on a 
virtuous enterprise, so no one should grieve over the matter. 

No money need be spent in tracing this person out. . . .^^ 

He took three rupees from his brother and began his journey by foot and 

train to the sacred hill of Arunachala. He arrived at Tiruvannamalal 

on the morning of September 1, 1896. A self-realized man had been born; 

a guru was in the making. Ramana would spend the rest of his life in 

Tiruvannamalal. 


Ramana after His Illumination Experience 


Two Years in the Temples, Shrines, 
and Groves of Tiruvannamalal 

In the religious history of man, efforts to live the ideal life 

41 

have taken innumerable forms. One form, however, is unique to Indian 

civilization; sannyasa ;^^ the embracing of homelessness, a complete 

43 

break from possessions, home, and family. 

Though not being formally initiated into sannyasa , it was this 
life style that Ramana now embraced. It was a liberation from society 
in the form of his family. More importantly, it was a metaphysical 
liberation enhancing the Internal freedom of Ramana, which emerged from 


40 

Moffitt, Journey to Gorakhpur , p. 73. 

41 

Sukumar Datta, "Monasticism in India," in The Cultural Heritage 
of India, ed. S. K. De, 4 vols. (Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission, 
1962), 2:582. 

42 - 

An enlightening treatise on sannyasa is Sannyasa , by 

Sivananda. 

^^"Ces hommes menent une existence d’une extraordinaire 
austerite" (Usha Chatterjl, Maitres et Disciples , trans. Jacques de 
Panafleu [Paris; Robert Laffont, 1960], p. 229). 
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his illumination experience. In Tiruvannamalai, Ramana first made his 
way to the Temple of Sri Arunachala to "greet the Lord." Upon leaving 
the Temple he had his head shaved as a symbol of asceticism; he then 
discarded his Brahman's sacred thread, the little money he had left, and 
all his clothing except for a loincloth. He immediately returned to the 
Temple and sat in silent meditation. The sight of a young, ascetic boy 
in deep meditation attracted the curious and spiritual minded. But 
Ramana did not acknowledge their presence, let alone speak to the people. 

Ramana did not take a vow of silence as a regimen within his personal 

44 

asceticism, he simply had no inclination to speak. Further, silence was 
a matter of convenience in that, at first, it did not encourage questions 

and comments from the crowd.Ramana himself stated, "It served well to 

•46 

keep off curiosity hunters and troublesome crowds. However, Ramana's 
silence was later to become the hallmark of his very method of teaching. 

Even though he was silent, Ramana's asceticism and youth roused 
more and more curiosity. In awe and reverence, the pious came to see 
him; on the other hand, mischievous children often taunted him. Ramana, 
therefore, retreated to a small, unlighted underground room in the 
Temple. He remained there alone for many days, in a trance-like state, 
unaware of what was happening to his near-naked, unnourished body. A 
commentator has written; "The lower part of his thighs had been eaten 

^^T. M. P. Mahadevan, Bhagavan Ramana (Tiruvannamalai: Sri 
Ramanasramam, 1967), pp. 11-13. 

^^Sadhu Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi 
(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1966), pp. 16-17. 

^^Swami, Self-Realization , p. 137. 
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away by the vermin that infested the place, and blood and pus discolored 

1,47 

the spot where he sat." 

But even in this unfrequented place he was discovered; and seeing 

his solitude and complete unconcern for the body, people were impressed 

with his austerities and even more pilgrims began to visit him. A 

biographer, Naraslmha Swaml, wrote: 

As Ramana continued to neglect his comforts, and even cleanliness, 
he rose in popular esteem. His body was besmeared with unwashed 
dirt, his hair became a clotted mass, and his fingernails grew so 
long and curly that his hands were not useful for any purpose. 

He sat for some weeks on a floor which was always Infested by 
ants and, despite their crawling and biting, he sat for hours 
with eyes closed.^® 

A "holy man" in India is a lodestone for the curious and pious, and so 
Ramana often found it necessary to change his place to escape attention 
and the press of people. Local sadhus , also impressed by Ramana's 
austerities, began to care for his needs. One day, one such attendant— 
Annamalal Thamblran—performed a ritualistic service (aradhana ) before 
him, as to a deity. The next day when the attendant was about to 
repeat the performance he found written on the wall, next to Ramana: 
"This food alone is the service needed for this body."^^ When it was 
thus revealed that Ramana was literate, one regular visitor determined 
to discover the young ascetic's full identity. He put the question to 
Ramana and resolutely refused to leave until he received an answer. 
Finally, the boy wrote on a piece of paper, "Venkataraman, Tiruchuzhi." 

^^Moffitt, Journey to Gorakhpur , p. 74. 

^^Swami, Self-Realization , pp. 52-53. 

49 

Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 10. 
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In May 1898, Ramana moved to a mango orchard on the suggestion 

that It could be locked and therefore afford more privacy. He stayed 

in the orchard for about six months. There he began to accumulate the 

expository erudition on spiritual development which he would later use 

as a guru . His attendant/devotee Palaniswami, a Malayali sadhu, used to 

read books on Vedanta philosophy (Kaivalya Navanitam , Vedanta-Chudamani , 

Vasishtham ) from a library in the town. The only books he had access to 

were written in Tamil, so he had difficulty understanding. Ramana, 

therefore, would read the books and give Palaniswami a synopsis of the 

teaching. The intensity of Ramana's own experiential spiritual knowledge, 

apprehended in his illumination experience, enabled him to understand 

quite facilely what was expounded in the texts. Ramana stated: 

When I took those books in order to read them myself, and tell 
him what was in them, I found that what all was written therein 
had already been experienced by myself. I was surprised. I 
wondered, "What is all this? It is already written here in 
those books about myself."50 

It was also at this time that Ramana began to master Sanskrit, 
Telugu, and Malayalam by reading books brought to him in these languages 
and occasionally answering questions of visitors who spoke these 
languages. It was in this almost matter-of-fact way that Ramana was now 
being recognized not only as an unfeigned ascetic but also as a sage guru . 
Here was a youth who had experienced the depths and subtleties of reality 
and who could expound on it to the benefit of others' spiritual 
development. 


^^Suri Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , trans. 
D. S. Sastri (Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1970), 1:63. 
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It was while Ramana was living in the mango grove that news of 
his whereabouts eventually reached his family. Nelliappier, one of his 
uncles, set out for Tiruvannamlal. The uncle, expressing regard for 
Ramana's sanctity. Implored his nephew to return home where his needs 
might be attended to by the family. The young ascetic, however, main¬ 
tained his accustomed silence. His mother and eldest brother also came 
with appeals, upbraidlngs, and tears but to no avail. After much 
persuasion, Ramana did write the following note to his disconsolate 
mother; 

The Ordainer controls the fate of souls in accordance with their 
past deeds. Whatever is destined not to happen will not 
happen—try how hard you may. Whatever is destined to happen 
will happen, do what you may to stop it. This is certain. The 
best course, therefore, is for one to be silent.51 

And indeed, Ramana steadfastly maintained his silence and remained in 

Tiruvannamalai. His family had no recourse but to leave their son and 

brother. 


Twenty-Four Years in the Caves 
of Arunachala 

Bamana now began living on Arunachala Hill and eventually in a 
cave called Vlrupaksha.^^ The hill itself is set in an area of ruggedness. 
Boulders lie scattered about, dry thorn and cactus plants fence in sun- 
parched fields; here and there are gaunt, eroded hillocks. Rising 2700 
feet out of this scene is severe Arunachala. In this harsh setting. 


^^Swaml, Self-Realization , p. 66. 

^^Thls particular cave was named after a thirteenth century saint, 
Virupaksha, who had lived and was buried there. Since that time a 
succession of holy men had lived there. 
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Ramana himself was evolving and returning to an outwardly normal life. 

When he first came to Tiruvannamalai, he ignored the world and the body, 

taking food only if it was brought to him. Now he was begging for and 

taking food at a regular hour, concerning which he related; 

When I went out for bhiksha [food offered to a mendicant] and 
clapped ny hands, people used to say "Swami is come," and give 
me bhiksha with fear and devotion. 

Not all, however, responded in this fashion. 

Those who did not know me used to say, "You are strong and 
sturdy. Instead of going out like this as a beggar, why don't 
you go out to work as a cooly?" But I was a Mouna Swami and 
did not speak. 

•Ramana reacted with an unhurt, understanding, even joyful attitude. 

I used to feel amused; so I used to laugh and go away feeling 
that it was usual for ordinary people to talk like that. The 
more they talked like that the more exhilarated I felt. That 
was great fun.53 

More and more of the curious and sincere seekers on the spiritual 
path, hearing of the ascetical sage, now made their way to Virupaksha 
Cave. The depth of Ramana's spiritual insight was beginning to be 
shared broadly. The visitors asked Ramana questions regarding religious 
experience or brought him religious books to have various passages 
explained. Ramana, generally maintaining his practice of external 

silence, often wrote answers to such questions on small slips of paper. 

54 

Disciples, such as Sri Gambhlram Seshayya and Sri Sivaprakasam Pillai, 


^\agamma. Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 1:275. 

^^Pillai is a noteworthy, early devotee of Ramana. He was a 
graduate in philosophy and was involved in government service. During 
his college studies the question of personality ("Who Am I?") arose. 

In 1902 he visited Ramana and put to him some questions concerning that 
query which was to become fundamental to Ramana's own upadesa . For more 
on this personality, see Swami, Self-Realization , pp. 76-85. 
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recognized the worth of his practical instructions and preserved those 
replies which were later published under the titles Self-Inquiry and 
Who Am I? Who Am I? , in particular, contains the essence of Guru Ramana’s 
upadega (spiritual instruction). Though it was written in 1902 when 
Ramana was only twenty-one, he never felt a need to revise it. 

It was also at this time that Ramana was composing hymns like 
Aksharamanamalai which his mendicant devotees often sang. Also at 
Vlrupaksha Cave, Ramana translated Sankara's Vivekachudamani. In it 
Sankara enjoins Self-inquiry as an important means to Self-realization. 
This work was to have a tremendous influence on Ramana's communication of 
his own illumination or realization experience as will be noted in 
Chapter IV. 

Scriptures and commentaries, journals and newspapers were playing 
a more prominent role in Ramana's life. Previously Ramana had read in the 
religious vein only the Periya Purina and the Bible. Now he occasionally 
visited an a§ram on the Hill which had a library; here he perused articles 
and books on religion and philosophy. Also, hearing recitations of the 
Vasistham and Kaivalya Navanitam (standard works expounding Advaita 
philosophy), Ramana was becoming conversant with the philosophical 
literature of his heritage. 

Because of this conversance, Ramana was also attracting the 
learned. One such devotee was Sri Ganapathi Muni. Muni was well known 
and respected as an erudite Sanskrit poet and scholar. For more than ten 
years Muni had been carrying on sadhana but without personal satisfaction. 
In November 1907, he visited Ramana. Emotionally he fell to the ground, 
grasped Ramana's feet, and said: 
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All that has to be read, have I read. I have studied the whole 
of Vedanta , I have performed Japal^S] to ujy heart’s content, yet 
I have not understood what tapas is. Hence have I sought 
refuge at your feet.^® 

Out of his silence, Ramana replied: 

If one watches from where this notion "I" springs, the mind is 
absorbed into that. That is tapas . When a mantra is mentally 
articulated if the attention is directed to the source from 
where the mantra sound is produced within, the mind is absorbed 
in that. That is tapas. ^7 

Thus, it was first to Ganapathi Muni that Ramana seems to have 
openly and verbally discussed the "I-concept" which had been the central 
apprehension in his own illumination experience. Muni was Immediately 
struck by the young ascetic’s subtle perceptiveness. He immediately became 
a student and devotee of Ramana. In his exuberant admiration for and 
devotion to the ascetic sage. Muni suggested to the other devotees that 
Ramana should henceforth be called Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshl, Blessed 
Lord Ramana the Great Sage. Muni spoke widely and wrote abundantly about 
Ramana so that the sage became more and more well known. Further, he 
elicited the replies of Ramana to social and religious questions which 
arise in spiritual growth. Muni embodied the answers to these questions 
in verse which he entitled Ramana Gita . 


^\iterally meaning "muttering," japa signifies the repeated 
recitation of mantras or word formulas which embody in their sound the 
power to bring into reality the truth they express. Examples of mantras 
used in japa would be the "Hare Krishna" chant, the Gayatrl (Rg Veda 
III, 62, 10), the Purusa Sukta hymn (Rg Veda X, 90). 

^^Kamath, Sri Maharshl , p. 14. 
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Ramana also attracted those outside of the Hindu fold. His 

first Western devotee was F. H. Humphreys, an Englishman who came to 

India In 1911 to be a part of the Police Force. He had an Interest In 

occultism and spirituality and through Muni, he met Ramana and visited 

him several times. It was Humphreys who first wrote about guru Ramana 

and his upade^a for the Western world In the English journal. International 

Psychic Gazette . In that journal, Humphreys quoted Ramana as saying: 

That one point where all religions meet Is the realization—In 
no mystical sense, but In the most worldly and everyday sense, 
and the more worldly and everyday and practical the better—of 
the fact that God Is everything, and everything Is God. 58 

While at Vlrupaksha cave, Ramana's life was not made up solely of 
guiding disciples. Reminiscing about those days, he recalled how he used 
to go swimming In the water tanks of various temples. A devotee Inter¬ 
jected, "It seems you played marbles with children, too." Ramana replied: 

Yes. That too was while we were In the Vlrupaksha cave. The 
holes dug for the purpose must be there even now. Those children 
sometimes used to bring packets of sweetmeat. We all shared them. 

And during Deepavall they used to put aside my share of crackers 
and bring them up to me. We used to fire the crackers together. 

It was most entertaining.59 

During these years of spiritual reading, writing, counselling, and 
various diversions, Ramana's mother visited him on several occasions. After 
many members of her family had died and the joint family was In poor 
circumstances, she came permanently to live with him In 1916.^^ When he 


^^Quoted In Osborne, Ramana Maharshl and the Path of Self- 
Knowledge , p. 104. 

59 

Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:157. 

^^There was some devotee opposition to the permanent stay of 
Ramana's mother. It was feared that the presence of his close relations 
might make Ramana himself depart, as he did In 1896 from Madurai (Swaml, 
Self Realization , p. 126). 
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moved to a more commodious retreat, Skandasramam, on Arunachala, she 
began preparing the meals for the devotees surrounding her son. Ramana's 
attitude toward his mother was not marked by an outward show of 
filiation.He was kind, yet treated her as any of the others at the 
jgram . She died in 1922. It is held that, under Ramana's guidance 
particularly in her last days, she obtained mahasamadhi . Ramana visited 
almost daily the place at the foot of the Hill where her ashes were buried, 
about half an hour from Skandasramam. Six months after her death, Ramana 
remained at the burial site and that is where his final a^ram was built 
and where he himself remained until death. 

Twenty-Eight Years in 
Ramanasramam 

In the last twenty-eight years of his life, Ramana accepted a 
broadened form of social life, leaving the caves and coming down to the 
toot of the Sacred Mountain. Aged devotees eagerly awaited the opportunity 
to see Ramana when he came down from the Hill to visit his mother's burial 
spot. His decision to remain at the foot of the Hill was greatly appre¬ 
ciated especially by these older devotees. With such ready access to 
their Guru, a large, thriving agram was developing around Ramana, under 

^^ereas Virupaksha is actually a cave, Skandasramam is a house; 
it contains several rooms built out against the rock. Connected with it 
is a small garden shaded by palms and mango trees. The more commodious 
retreat was necessitated because of the growing number of Ramana's followers. 

^\amath, Sri Maharshi , p. 22. Moffitt, Journey to Gorakhpur , 
^^Sadhu, In Days of Great Peace , p. 40. 


p. 76. 
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the secular administration of his elder brother. Donations, unsolicited 

by Ramana, came in and the dimensions of the asram increased not only in 

the number of resident devotees but also with a school for Vedic study, a 

publication department, office, library, dispensary, kitchen, a hall 

where Ramana sat, post office, doxnnitory, cattle bam, the Mother’s 

temple. Across the road from the a^ram a Maharajah endowed a guest-house 

for visiting rajahs, and in the immediate vicinity bungalows sprang up, 

built by householder devotees. To the West of the asram . sadhus lived 

in caves and huts among the trees. The solitude and anonymity Ramana 

sought was not to be his. A devotee has written; 

For himself, he had no trace of personal life, which for us 
is usually the core of our own existence. How many of us are 
able to understand or follow such renunciation? 64 

In the early years at Ramanasramam, Ramana used to rise about 
three in the morning and spend some time in the kitchen cutting vegetables 
or making leaf plates for the day’s meals. But during the last years of 
his life, the pattern of aSram activity began at five A.M. The hall in 
which he had been sleeping was opened and devotees came in and sat in 
meditation while the Vedas were chanted. At six there was bathing, 
followed by breakfast at seven. Then Ramana would go for a short walk 
while the hall was swept and cleaned. Devotees again sat before him 
between eight and eleven. Sometimes all sat in silence or someone 
sang a hymn or asked a question about spiritual development. The atmosphere 
was very Informal and intimate as the hall was only about forty feet by 
fifteen feet. At times Ramana read and corrected proofs of writings by 

^^Mouni Sadhu, Ways To Self-Realization (North Hollywood: 

Wilshire Book Co., 1973), p. 54. 
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or about himself; he read letters and suggested replies, looked at 
newspapers and books, perhaps remarking on an item of interest. Lunch 
in the idram was at eleven, followed by a rest period. Tea or coffee 
was generally served at two-thirty in the afternoon, after which until 
sunset there was a steady influx of visitors with their questions on 
sadhana . Sunset was the time for meditation; then, the Vedas were again 
chanted by the young pupils of the asram . At about half past seven the 
evening meal was served; a short time for silent meditation in the Hall 
followed, and then all retired at about nine P.M. In the earlier days, 

however, Ramana and his disciples occasionally read aloud and discussed 
65 

spiritual books into the night. 

There were many invitations for Ramana to undertake tours but 

he never left Tiruvannamalai and in later years he never left the agram . 

He sat most of the time in the hall that had been constructed for the 

purpose. Devotees, disciples, and the curious sat before him. They 

sat mostly in silence, but a pregnant silence, certainly not in indifference 

or sluggish apathy. In A Search in Secret India , Paul Brunton described 

his first encounter with Ramana in the Hall. 

The maharishee's body is almost nude, except for a thin, narrow 
loincloth, but that is common enough in these parts. His skin 
is slightly copper-coloured, yet quite fair in comparison with 
that of the average South Indian. I judge him to be a tall man; 
his age somewhere in the early fifties. His head, which is covered 
with closely cropped grey hair, is well formed. The high and broad 
expanse of forehead gives intellectual distinction to his person¬ 
ality. . . . The couch is covered with white cushions and the 
Maharishee's feet rest upon a magnificently marked tiger skin. . 

. . I look into the full eyes of the seated figure in the hope of 


65 


Swami, Self Realization , p. 208. 
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catching his notice. They are dark brown, medium-sized and wide 
open. Pin-drop silence prevails throughout the long hall. The 
sage remains perfectly still, motionless, quite undisturbed at 
our arrival.^® 

In this atmosphere, sometimes a favor was asked of Ramana. Often 

questions were put to him, not only about spirlttial development but 

simply about the exigencies and mundaneness of life; or how to deal with 

life's problems and find serenity. Such is the lot and burden of a guru , 

as a devotee of Ramana pointed out: 

"I have lost my only child: of what use is life to me? How am I 
now to get on?" says one. Another has met with loss in his 
business and is faced with bankruptcy. A third has been deprived 
of his property and wants the Maharishi's blessings to win his law 
suit. A fourth case, which is common, is that of a childless lady 
who daily importunes him mentally to exorcise her "barren spirit." 

A fifth has a disease, often incurable, and prays for a cure. A 
sixth is a neurotic with unaccountable fears and wants a recipe or 
a blessing to drive them away. Some hysterical and obsession 
cases also turn up. They begin to weep and wave their heads at 
times. Most of them depart solaced and strengthened to some degree. 

In 1947, the year after the golden jubilee of his arrival at 
Tiruvannamalai, Ramana's health, already marred by severe rheumatism and 
asthma, began to fail under a prolonged affliction of sarcoma on the left 
elbow. By February 1949, the tumor had grown to the size of a lemon; it 
was surgically removed but returned. Beside several surgical operations, 
various treatments were tried, from radium to herbs. Finally, it was 
suggested to amputate the arm in order to save Ramana's life. His attitude 
toward the illness was expressed in his smiling observation: "There is no 
need for alarm. The body is itself a disease. Let it have its natural 


^^Brunton, A Search in Secret India , p. 100. 
^^Swami, Self Realization , pp. 187-88. 
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end."^^ The tumor continued growing and the arm became heavy and 
inflamed. Occasionally he admitted "there is pain" but he never said 
"I have pain."^^ 

About a year before his mahasamadhi , Ramana translated into 
Tamil a verse from the Srimad Bhagavatam , which epitomized his attitude 
toward death and reflected the insight from his own illumination 
experience: 

Let the body, the result of fructifying karma , rest or move about, 
live or die, the Sage who has realized the Self is not aware of it, 
just as one in drunken stupor is not aware of his clothing (Skanda 
XI, ch. 13, sloka 36). 

Even in the last days, when he was unable to leave his room and his condition 

was critical and painful. Guru Ramana continued to give darsana to hundreds 

of devotees, morning and evening, while reclining on his bed. Near the end, 

speaking to his doctor and attendants, Ramana offered this analogy: 

The body is like a banana-leaf on which all kinds of delicious 
foods have been served. After we have eaten the food from it 
do we take the leaf and preserve it? Do we not throw it away 
now that it has served its purpose? 70 

On the day he died, recognizing the service of his attendants, Ramana said 
to them: "The English have a word 'thanks' but we only say santosham (I 
am pleased).It was the evening of April 14, 1950 that Sri Bhagavan 


^®Mahadevan, Ramana Maharshi and His Philosophy of Existence . 

p. 18. 

^^Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , 

p. 182. 

^°Ibid., p. 184. 

^4bid., p. 186. 
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Pamana Maharshl entered mahasamadhl . Ramana's epitaph might well be 
his own words: 

Guru is not the physical form. So contact will remain 
even after the physical form of the Guru vanishes. 


72 


Mudallar, Day By Day with Bhagavan , p. 182. 



CHAPTER III 


RAMAMA AND GURUHOOD: THE FORM 

"Diksa"; The Beginning of the 
Guru-Sisya Relationship 

In the Hindu tradition, formal contact with the guru is established 
- -1 2 

in the ceremony of diksa of initiation. This formal contact has been 
considered so Important for the attainment of salvation that some procras¬ 
tinating Hindus eventually have themselves Initiated in old age or even on 

3 

their deathbed. 

4 

There are various means of effecting the initiation. It may take 
on an external form in which a mantra is conferred or a ritual such as 
pGja or homa is performed.^ Or the initiation may simply be a matter of 


^The underlying root of diksa is diks—"to consecrate, dedicate"; 
it may be a derivative of daks —"to grow, to Increase, to be able, to be 
strong." 

2 

"The idea of initiation is as old as the Veda , although the term 
diksha is not used until much later; however, the more general term 
samskara very frequently has the same connotation as diksha." Agehananda 
Bharatl, The Tantric Tradition (London: Rider and Co., 1963), p. 193. 

^N. Macnicol, The Living Religions of the Indian People (London, 
1934), pp. 97ff. O'Malley, Popular Hinduism: The Religion of the 
Masses , pp. 79ff. and 196ff. 

4 

The Tantra Sastra , for example, describes ten different kinds 
of Initiation. 

^Homa is a fire sacrifice; puja is a ceremonial worship often 
mgUng use of flowers, water, and so on; it is not sacrificial. 
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the guru touching or looking upon the Initiate. The diksa may also be 
Interior: the guru simply thinks of the Initiate and through sheer will 
power the subtle contact Is effected wherever the disciple may be and 
Irrespective of any physical or spiritual barrier.® The essence of this 
contact, whether external or Interior, Is not just a formal rite signifying 

acceptance by the guru . Rather, "something of the consciousness of the self- 

„9 

realized man . . . enters Into the eager consciousness of his disciple. 

Pandit wrote: 

The Guru Infuses something of himself, some emanation of his own 
tapas—saktl Into the disciple. And It Is this living power of 
realisation that abides In him as the presence of the Guru, protects 
him, guides him and helps In the labour by Its own strength.10 

It Is well to note that Ramana himself was never Initiated nor did 

he himself have an ostensible, living guru . Max Weber observed: 

It happens that this Sage [Ramana] Is an exception to the general 
rule of ancient lore, that every aspirant to the State of 
Deliverance must become a disciple of a competent Teacher (guru) 
and be Initiated by him Into the mysteries. 


^Holiness for the Hindu Is In some way physically communicable: 
"When a disciple meets his religious teacher, guru, he prostrates himself 
before him, and takes some of the dust from his guru's feet and places It 
on his head. In many sects It Is considered a high spiritual privilege 
to be allowed to drink the water In which the guru has washed his feet" 
(Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism , p. 272). 

^Sankara has written: "Repeated salutations to Thee, 0 noble 
Teacher . .*. whose glance, like the shower of concentrated moonbeams, 
has removed my exhaustion brought on by the afflictions of the world, and 
In a moment admitted me to the undecaylng status of the Atman , the Bliss 
of Infinite majesty" (quoted from Swaml Madhavananda, "Vlvekachudamanl" 
of Sri Sankaracharya [Calcutta: Advalta Ashrama, 1966], verses 486-87, 
187-88). 


®Pandlt, "Guru-Slsya Tradition," p. 392. 

q 

Brent, Godmen of India , p. 17. 

^^Pandlt, Highways of God , p. 43. 

^^Hax Weber, The Sociology of Religion , trans. Ephraim Flschoff 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1963), p. 13. 
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Ramana stated, however, that he might have had a human guru in a previous 

birth.He also maintained that a guru need not take a human form; he 

considered, for example, the hill Arunachala with its silent strength and 

serenity as his guru . In Ramana's poem Marital Garland of Letters he 

wrote: "Shine as my Guru, making me free from faults and worthy of Thy 

Grace, Oh Arunachala!In identifying his experience with the scriptural 

figure Dattatreya, Ramana was all-embracing in his concept of guru : 

Everything in the world was my Guru. Don’t you know that 
Dattatreya, when he was asked by the king which Guru had taught 
him the secret of bliss, replied that the earth, water, fire, 
animals, men . . . all were his Gurus and went on explaining 
how some of these taught him to cling to what was good and others 
taught him what thing he should avoid as bad.^^ 

There is, however, a more profound explanation for Ramana's lack 
of initiation and of a formal relationship with a guru . Ramana was an 
advaitin^ ^ and spoke from the viewpoint of one who had experienced non¬ 
duality, not of one who was on the path to such an experience. Ramana, 


^^Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , 

p. 143. 

^\amana Maharshi, "Marital Garland of Letters," in Osborne, 

The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , p. 87. 

^^Mudaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 36. Also see: Cohen, 

Guru Ramana: Memories and Notes , p. 67. 

^^The advaita or "ncndualistic" philosophical view_wlll be 
discussed in Chapter V. Its foremost exponent was the Vedanta philosopher 
Sankara (A.D. 788'‘S20). He taugjit that the sole reality is impersonal 
Brahman devoid of all qualities (nirguna). "The assumption of qualities _ 
and of name and form is a result ot ignorance (avidya) resulting from majra 
('illusion,' as Sankara interprets it). . . . As long as Brahman is the 
object of ignorance there is the assumption of such categories as devotee, 
object of devotion, and the like, but these are as unreal as the individual 
self. ..." (Hopkins, The Hindu Religious Tradition , pp. 119-20). 
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therefore, recognized no duality such as subject-object, God-man, guru- 
sisya.^^ In A Search in Secret India , Paul Brunton recorded Ramana as 
saying: 

What is all this talk of masters and disciples? All these 
differences exist only from the disciple’s standpoint. To the 
one who has realized the true Self there is neither master nor 
disciple. 


Ramana stated further: 


The guru is one who at all times abides in the profound depths of 
the Self. He never sees any differences between himself and others 
and is quite free from the idea that he is the Enlightened or the 
Liberated One, while those around him are in bondage or the darkness 
of ignorance.^® 


Therefore, dikga , the initiation formally establishing the guru- 

sisya relationship, was basically unnecessary for Ramana. In fact, at 

times Ramana even disparaged dlksa: 

Is not the Self already within? Is it for the Guru to bestow It 
by his look? If a Guru thinks so, he does not deserve the name. 

The books say that there are so many kinds of dikshi. . . . They 
also say that the Guru makes some rites with fire, water japa , 
mantras . . . and call such fantastic performances dikshas, as if 
the disciple becomes ripe only after such processes are gone 
through by the Guru!^^ 

Thus, for the "realized" man there is no guru-sisya relationship; 


however, for the disciple, who is on the path, the relationship is a 


Even his own disciples were to concede that "He [Ramana] never 
posed as a 'Teacher' or "Guru' although every one felt in him the 
Parama-Guru of all" (T. P. R., "Bhagavan Sri Ramana," Ramana Pictorial 
Souvenir [Tlruvannamalal: Ramanasramam, 1967], p. 5). 

^^Brunton, A Search in Secret India , p. 200. 

^^Arthur Osborne, ed.. The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi (New York: 
Samuel Weiser, Inc., 1968), p. 97. Also see: Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and 
the Path of Self-Knowledge , pp. 141-42. 

19 

Sri Munagala S. Venkataramiah, recorder. Talks with Sri Ramana 
Maharshi (Tlruvannamalal, Sri Ramanasramam, 1972), p. 370. 
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reality and of importance. An intimate attendant-devotee of Ramana 
has written: 

As per the second rule of Newton, any body continues to be in 
the same state unless affected by some other force. So ordinary 
person's mind continues its mundane nature till it gets under 
the influence of a sage's consciousness. . . . The beginning 
of the process is called dlksha.^^ 

Ramana himself did recognize that many who were saturated with their own 

individuality found it difficult to apprehend, let alone to live in, 

22 

this context of non-duality. Yet the one and only goal is to eventually 

realize that cosmic oneness; Ramana stated: 

First a person thinks he is an inferior and that there is a 
superior, all-knowing and all-powerful God who controls his 
own and the world's destiny, and worships him or does bhakti . 

When he reaches a certain stage and becomes fit for enlighten¬ 
ment , the same God whom he was worshipping comes as Guru and 
leads him on. That Guru comes only to tell him, "The God is 
within yourself. Dive within and realise." God, Guru, and 
the Self are the same.23 

And in the same vein, Ramana maintained: 

The Master is within; meditation is meant to remove the ignorant 
idea that he is only outside. But as long as you think that you 
are separate or are the body, so long is the outer Master also 


Thus, it is interesting to note that in the early days of his 
living on Arunachala, some of his followers who were sadhus asked Ramana 
to compose a song they could sing as they went through Tlruvannamalal to 
beg for food. One verse of this song is: "Regard meI Take thought of 
me! Touch me! Mature me! Make me one with Thee, 0 Arunachala." The 
first three exclamations seem to respectively refer to the three modes 
of initiation: look, thought, and touch. 

^^etter, K. V. Rathnam to Joel D. Mlecko, 7 September 1973; in 
the personal possession of Joel D. Mlecko. For significant excerpts 
from this letter, see Appendix F. 

22 

Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:122. 

^^udaliar. Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 36. 
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necessary and he will appear as if with a body. But when the 
wrong identification with the body ceases, the Master is found 
to be none other than the Self. 24 

Thus in the actual process of spiritual growth, Ramana regarded the "outer 
Master" or the human guru as a necessary stage in order to find the inner 
guru ; 

The Guru is both outer and inner. From outside he gives a push to 
the mind to turn inward while from inside he pulls the mind 
towards the Self and helps in quieting it. That is the grace of 

the Guru.25 

Ramana recognized that association with the guru was necessary for by such 

association "attachment to the world will go."^^ Yet being true to his own 

27 

experience, Ramana himself never gave formal initiation. In this regard 

a significant conversation took place between Ramana and a sisya. 

Sighya : Bhagavan, it is said that Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
put his palm on the head of Swami Vlvekananda and that the latter 
had transcendental experience. Could you not do some such thing 
for me? 


Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , p. 99. 
^Ibid. 


^^Ramana Maharshi, "Supplement to Forty Verses on Existence," 
verse 1, in Mahadevan, Ramana Maharshi and His Philosophy of Existence , 
p. 119. 

27 

A devotee of Ramana observed: "People would want to place their 
heads on his feet or place garlands round his neck. Such a nuisance this 
became that a low fence had to be put around his couch to stop people 
approaching too near. It was perhaps because of this he never initiated 
by touch" (Arunachala, A Sadhu*s Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , p. 56). 
Also note the following: "Just as he allowed himself to be considered a 
mouni (one who has taken a vow of silence) during his early years at 
Tiruvannamalai in order to avoid disturbance, so he took advantage of this 
doctrinal impossibility of asserting identity or admitting relationship 
in order to ward off unwarranted demands for upadesa from those who were 
not his real devotees. It is remarkable how successful the defence was, 
while real devotees were not taken in by it and were not intended to be" 
(Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , p. 141). 
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Guru Ramana ; Yes, scriptures speak of such dlkshas . . . . But 
that too is a limitation. When a mighty river runs overflowing 
its banks, why divert it into a particular channel? Let all 
those who are thirsty drink to their heart’s content and 

capacity.28 

A mode of initiation without "limitation" was, for Ramana, 

silencehe remarked; "Dakshinamurti observed silence when the disciples 

„30 

approached Him. That is the highest form of initiation. When directly 
asked by a sisya, "Does Bhagavan give diksha ?", Ramana simply replied; 

"The best and most potent diksha is by silence, which was practised by 

Lord Dakshinamurti. Those by touch, look, etc. are of a lower order. 

31 

Mouna can change all hearts." It is in this mode that the consciousness 
of the guru is attuned to that of the sisya and this happens on the highest 
level, beyond speech and sight; it is at this point that the guru may 
begin his upadesa for the sisya's spiritual growth. This upadesa is the 
content of the following section. 


Upadesa; Ramana's Instructional Modes; Written , 

Spoken, Silent, Existential 

After diksi, the Sisya, as a seeker for spiritual illumination 
32 

and growth, seeks upadeSa , instruction and guidance from the guru . It 


^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , p. 59. 

^^"It is therefore unnecessary, Ramana's present sishyas believe, 
for any successor to give initiation in his name. Initiation continues to 
be silent and formless" (Arthur Osborne, "Self-Enquiry," Ramana Jyothi 
[Tiruvannamalai; Sri Ramanasramam, 1969], p. 2). 

^^Swami Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana (Tiruvannamalai; Sri 
Ramanasramam, 1971), p. 86. 

^^A. Devaraja Mudaliar, ed.. Gems from Bhagavan (Tiruvannamalai; 
Sri Ramanasramam, 1969), p. 55. 

^^"The word ' upadesa ' means; 'near the place or seat' (upa— 
near; deSa—place or seat). . . . Upadesa also means showing a distant 
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must be noted, however, that recognition of a polarity (guru and sisya) 

is a recognition on the part of the unrealized person, the one who lives 

in a "dream world." Ramana explained: 

A man takes a full meal and goes to sleep. He dreams of being 
hungry in spite of the jagrat (waking-state) food in his stomach. 

To satisfy the dream hunger, he has to take dream food. Similarly 
the illusion of ajnana can be destroyed only by the illusion of 
guru-upadesa .33 

The guru , however, is not merely a means for the spiritual seeker, 
he is also the goal. As always in Ramana's thought, means and goal are not 
simply qualitatively alike, they are one and the same; Ramana stated: "The 
guru is none other than the goal men seek, the Self. As the seeker's mind 

is bent outward, the Self takes a human shape as a guru to help drive it 
34 

inward." That "drive inward" takes the form of the person-to-person 
dialogue of upadesa , the guru instruction. Upadesa has been a fundamental 
method of philosophical inquiry and spiritual guidance in India since at 
least the Vedic period. It is particularly significant in the formation 
of a philosophy attributed to Ramana, since traditional upadesa was the 
event in which his own illumination experience found its overt conceptuali¬ 
zation. Thus, what he shared was not sin?)ly an accumulation of facts but 
his own illumination experience. Further, this dialectical situation of 
the upadesa was both the immediate source of the expressed doctrine and 
the situation of the doctrine's actual use. 

object quite near. It is brought home to the disciple that the Brahman 
which he believes to be distant and different from himself is near and 
not different from himself" (Ramana Maharshi's Spiritual Instruction . 
Question #3, quoted in Osborne, The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , 
p. 51). 

33 

Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , pp. 57-58. 

34 

Cohen, Guru Ramana: Memories and Notes, pp. 66-67. 
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In his upade^a , Ramana was not dogmatic; he was innately sensitive 
to the subtleties of learning, experience, and spiritual development. 

Ramana once remarked to a questioner: "Maharshi cannot speak for your 

experience. He does not force anything down your throat.” The questioner 

,35 

replied: "I know. That is why I like Him and His teachings so much.' 
Another time to a questioner who demanded to be spoonfed in his spiritual 
growth, Ramana responded: "The instruction here amounts to direction 
only. It depends on the seeker to use the direction.The direction of 
Guru Ramana came to the sisyas in four modes: spoken, written, silent, 
and existential. 

Spoken "Upadesa" 

The guru and sifya constitute the two poles of upadela ; the dialogue 

is not, however, entirely initiated by the guru , and that was particularly 

true with Ramana. For what the guru says is in great part determined by 

the questions the sisya asks. A commentator on Ramana has written: 

The subject and the form of the questions reveal the stage of 
the seeker's development and therefore partly determine both the 
content and the form of the answers, for the Maharshl believed 
that understanding also is a function of the individual as well 
as of the content of the discourse.37 

Further, the use of speech for upadesa was often Socratlc. In response to 
a ^Isya's question Ramana would ask a series of easily answered questions 

35 

Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , p. 147. 

^^Ibld., p. 604. 

^^David Benjamin White, "The Philosophy of Sri Ramana Maharshi" 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate School of the College of the Pacific, 

1959), p. 188. 
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that inevitably allowed the questioner to answer his own problem. 

Individual responsibility was key in this process. 

Within the a^ram Ramana was always available to earnest questioners 
on the spiritual path; age, spiritual depth or caste made no difference. 

No matter how many people pressed into the hall, his counsel was always 
39 

for the individual, in the manner which is traditional for spiritual 
teachers in the Hindu tradition. Ramana maintained that spiritual 
instructions "differ according to the temperament of the individuals and 

according to the spiritual ripeness of their minds; there cannot be an 
40 

instruction en masse ." Ramana had no use for lectures or discourses. 

Though, as will be noted, Ramana maintained that silence is the 
foremost upadesa , he recognized that a verbalized upadesa did have a role 

to fulfill. The function of the guru and his words, Ramana maintained, 

41 

"consists in removing the doubts of the seeker." Verbal Instruction 
was efficacious in this process since doubts are of the mind and are 
themselves verbalizable; they are subject to conceptual exposition and 
understanding. In that verbalization Ramana facilely made use of his own 
experience, scripture, commentaries, newspapers, and philosophy; further, 

the verbalization was often marked by anecdotes, parables, and stories 
42 

which he frequently dramatized. 

^^Sadhu, In Days of Great Peace, p. 41. Also see: Douglas Harding, 
"The Answer to Life's Problems," Ramana Parian (New Delhi: Ramana Kendra, 
1972), p. 9. 

^^Dr. Mees, "Bhagavan Sri Ramana: God-Reality Incarnate," The 
Mountain Path 10 (July 1973): 130. 

^^Sri Munagala S. Venkataramiah, Recorder, Talks with Sri Ramana 
Maharshi (Tlruvannamalal: Ramanasramam, 1955), 1:152. 

^^Ibid., 3:751. 

^^See, for example: Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi 
(1972 ed.), pp. 610, 615. 
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Ramana did not, however, relish engaging in disputation or 

answering merely theoretical questions. He once remarked to a questioner: 

"Such discussions are theoretical and there will be no end to them. One 

must be practical.He stressed that Information was not necessarily 

knowledge; true knowledge stems from knowledge of the Self (that primal 

"I" of Ramana's own illumination experience) and not about worlds beyond or 

life hereafter.Arthur Osborne wrote the following about Ramana: 

If asked about life after death Ramana might reply: "Why do 
you want to know what you will be when you die before you know 
what you are now? First find out what you are now." . . . 

Similarly, if asked about God he might say: "Why do you want 
to know about God before you know yourself? First find out what 
you are."45 

To anyone who sincerely questioned, Ramana spoke uncommonly 

freely and openly about his own illumination and the methods to attain 

it.^^ A visitor to the a^ram once asked Ramana: 

May I believe that there is nothing more to be known now, so 
far as the technique of sadhana is concerned? ... In all 
other systems of sadhana , the sad-guru unfolds some secret 
technique of meditation to his discipline at the time of 
initiation. . . . 

To which Ramana replied: 

There is nothing more to be known. ... It is all an open 
secret. . . .47 


^^Ibid., p. 561. 

^Silip Kumar Roy and Indira Devi, Pilgrims of the Stars 
(New York: Macmillan, 1973), p. 154. 

^\rthur Osborne, Buddhism and Christianity in the Light of 
Hinduism (London: Rider and Co., 1959), p. 58. 

^^Whereas "in esoteric circles of so many Mahatmas the teaching 
is kept secret" (A. U. Asrani, "Sad-Guru's Grace," The Mountain Path 8 
[July 1971] : 177). 

^^Mudaliar, Day By Day with Bhagavan , p. 351. 
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Bamana bared his oxm experience; and his admission that his upadega flowed 
from his own illumination experience^® was, especially in the Hindu 
context, a part of his bona fide as a true spiritual teacher. For the 
means to illumination can be learned only from one who has already 
attained the experience; thus, a seeker goes to a guru to obtain upadesa 
rather than to a scholar.Ramana himself was certainly not a pundit 
or a philosopher in the traditional Western sense; he did not attempt to 
construct and elaborate a logically consistent, theoretically inclusive 
system of thought. Nor did his reading of religious and philosophical 
text appreciably influence his basic teachings. He always considered the 
knowledge born of his own experience infinitely more important than any 
to be gained solely from scriptural or other studies. It was that 
illumination experience which he shared in his oral upadesa . 

Written "Upadesa" 

Ramana's written works®® are a recasting in a more formal manner 
of the guidance that had first been personally realized and then 
informally given to disciples within the oral upadesa . The little that 
Pamana did write In prose or verse was generally written to meet the 
specific needs and requests of his slsyas. Ramana declared; 


^®Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 
49 

Ibid., 3:753. 

®®See Appendix B; Works, Adaptations, and Translations by 


1:228. 
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Somehow, it never occurs to me to write a book or compose poems. 

All the poems I have made were on the request of someoneor 
other in connection with some particular event. 

His works, therefore, have a decisively practical bent; to help seekers 

know and be the Self. 

Ramana wrote five major works, three in verse and two in prose, 
which were eventually translated into English under his supervision. The 
two prose books are Who Am I? and Self-Enquiry . The latter was composed 
about 1901 when twenty-one year old Ramana, even then considered a saint, 
was living in Virupaksa cave. At the time, his demeanor was characterized 
by silence and so Instead of orally instructing a disciple, Gambhiram 
Sehayya, Ramana wrote out this book of spiritual guidance. Who Am I? , 

composed about 1902, is a short essay answering fourteen questions on 

- , 53 

jnana yoga put by an early sisya, Sivapraksam Filial. These two works 

constitute the first set of written instruction by Guru Ramana and they 

are set out in that personal, tutorial form of the guru-sisya dialectic 

of question and response. Both books concisely set forth the central 

upadesa that the direct path to liberation is apprehending the ”1" or 

Self at the center of being, the apprehension achieved by Ramana in his 

own illumination experience. 

The Five Hymns to Arunachala , also written during the Virupaksha 
period, consists of brief devotional poems. They are in honor of Siva 


^^In actual fact, Ramana did write two poems spontaneously, 
without any urging: Eleven Stanzas to Sri Arunachala and Eight Stanzas 
to Sri Arunachala . 

^^Mahadevan, Ramana Maharshi and His Philosophy of Existence , p. 19. 

^^"It [Who Am I?] is the most authoritative classic of the method 
of jnana —a gem of transcendent mysticism equal to the Vedas and Upanishads” 
(P. J. Saher, Eastern Wisdom and Western Thought [New York; Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1970], p. 187). 
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who is believed to have incarnated as the sacred hill, Arunachala. A 

conmentator on Ramana has noted that: 

The element of devotion in them does not imply any abandonment 
of Advaita but is perfectly fused with Knowledge. They were 
written from the standpoint of the aspirant or devotee, even 
though he who wrote them was in fact established in the supreme 
knowledge. 

Some of Ramana's sisyas were themselves sadhus who begged for their food 

in Tiruvannamalai. They had asked Ramana to compose a hymn which they 

could sing as they went through the streets begging. Being often 

pressed, Bamana one day set out on pradaksina around Arunachala with 

pencil and paper and composed Marital Garland of Letters , the first of the 

Five Hymns to Arunachala . It is an acrostic hymn with its hundred and 

eight verses beginning with the successive letters of the Tamil alphabet. 

In symbolic language it tells of the union between the human soul and 

God. The second, third, and fourth poems of the series were written 

shortly thereafter. Though much shorter than Marital Garland , they 

exhibit a similar devotional attitude. 

The fifth hymn. Five Stanzas to Sri Arunachala , is of a different 

nature: a cryptic account epitomizing the main yogas which lead to 

realization of Ultimate Reality. 

Five Stanzas to Sri Arunachala 

Ocean of nectar, full of Grace, engulfing the universe in 
Thy Splendour, Oh Arunachala, the Supreme! Be Thou the Sun and 
open the lotus of my heart in Bliss. 

0 Arunachala! in Thee the picture of the universe is formed, 
abides and is dissolved. In this enigma rests the miracle of 
Truth. Thou art the Inner Self Who dancest in the hearts as 
"I”. "Heart" is Thy name, Oh Lord! 


54 


Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , 


p. 173. 
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He who turns inward with untroubled mind to search where 
the consciousness of "I" arises realizes the Self and rests in 
Thee, Oh Arunachala! as a river when it merges in the Ocean. 

Abandoning the outer world, with mind and breath controlled, 
in order to meditate on Thee within, the Yogi sees Thy Light, 

Oh Arunachala! and finds his delight in Thee. 

He who dedicates his mind to Thee and, seeing Thee, always 
beholds the universe as Thy form, who at all times glorifies 
Thee and loves Thee as none other than the Self, he is the 
Master without peer, being one with Thee, Oh Arunachala! and 
lost in Thy Bliss. 55 

Commenting on these verses, Ramana explained: 

The third stanza deals with the Sat aspect (Being), the fourth 
with Chit (Consciousness), and the fifth with Ananda (Bliss). 

The Jnani becomes one with the Sat or Reality like a river 
merging in the ocean; the Yogi sees the li^t of Chit ; 
bhakta or karma yogin is Immersed in the flood of Ananda . 

The yogas are not exclusive of each other just as the three aspects of 

Ultimate Reality are not exclusive. Each, however, is described separately 

by the perceptive guru in order to convey appropriate dimensions and modes 

to appeal readily to the predispositions of the ^isya . 

The two remaining major works of verse are important since they 
present Ramana's teachings comprehensively and in explicitly doctrinal 
form; these two works are Forty Verses on Reality^ ^ and The Essence of 
Instruction .^^ Ramana translated the latter work into Sanskrit and that 
version was chanted with the Vedas daily before Ramana; it is now 
chanted daily before his tomb. 


^^Ibid., pp. 173-74. 

^^Ibid., p. 174. 

^^Also known as Ulladu Narpadu , or Sad-Vidya , or Truth Revealed . 
^®Also known as Upadesa Saram or Instruction in Thirty Verses . 
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Ramana wrote other, much briefer poems; they all concerned 
spiritual growth but often in the context of humor. Notable in this group 
of verse are such titles as Apology to Hornets , Complaint of the Stomach, 
and the Song of Poppadum . Poppadum is a favorite south Indian delicacy: 
a thin round cake of black gram flour, fried crisp. One day at Skandashram, 
Ramana's mother was making poppadum and asked Ramana to assist her. 

Instead, Ramana composed a poem giving instruction for spiritual develop¬ 
ment under the symbolism of a poppadum recipe. The third verse of the 
poem reads as follows; 

Mix in the juice of square-stemmed vine. 

This is association 

With Holy Men. With this combine 

Within the preparation 

Some cummin-seed of mind-control 

And pepper of restraining 

The wayward senses, with them roll 

That salt which is remaining 

Indifferent to the world we see. 

With condiment of leanings 
Toward a virtuous unity. 

These are their different meanings. 

In 1947 Ramana wrote his last poem entitled Five Verses on the 


Self: 


Forgetting the Self, mistaking the body for the Self, 
going through innumbrable births and finally finding and 
being the Self—this is just like waking up from a dream of 
wandering all over the world. 

He who asks "Whom Am I?" although existing as the Self, 
is like a drtinken man who asks about his own identity and 
whereabouts. 

When in fact the body is in the Self, to think that the 
Self is within the Insentient body is like thinking that the 
cinema screen on which a figure is projected is Inside the 
figure. 


^^From Osborne, The Collected Works , pp. 132-33. 
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Has the ornament any existence apart from the gold (of 
which it is made)? Where is the body apart from the Self? 

The ignorant mistake the body for the Self, but the Jnani, 
knower of the Self, perceives the Self as the Self. 

That one Self, the Reality, alone exists forever. 

If even the Primal Guru (Adi-Guru, Dakshlnamurthi) revealed 
it in silence, who can convey it in speech?^0 

Also, among Ramana’s writings there are a few translations, 
mainly of Sankara's works. Although reading, writing, and translating 
gave an added dimension to Guru Ramana's ability to share his own illumina¬ 
tion experience, he was not caught up in a book syndrome. Self was to be 
found by delving into one's own reality not into books.Ramana himself 
said: "There are so many books and religions that one life is not 
enough to read all the books relating to even one religion. Where then 
is the time for practice?"^^ 

Si§ya: Is it any use reading books for those who long for release? 
Guru Ramana : All the texts say that in order to gain release one 
should render the mind quiescent . . . once this has been under¬ 
stood there is no need for endless reading. One should simply 
render the mind quiescent. 


Silent "Upadesa" 

Quiescence or silence is a paramount element in Ramana's upadesa ; 
in fact, silence is also the goal of his guidance. In India and the Far 

East the avoidance of spoken and written words is a recognized technique 

64 

in spiritual growth, for words can be an obstacle to direct experience. 

^^Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , 
pp. 176-77. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), p. 108. 

^^Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:271. 

®^Osborne, The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , p. 47. 

B. Purdom, The God-Man (Cresent Beach, South Carolina: Sheriar 
, Inc., 1964), p. 408. Also note p. 410 where Meher Baba is quoted: 


Press, 
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On one level, silence was also a convenience for Ramana in the face of 

"useless" questions like the following recorded by a sisya: 

Herbert Spencer and Sri Aurobindo differ on the question whether 
in evolution some forms or links that are suggested by the 
principle of uniformity and continuity can be dispensed with by 
Nature. Does Swamiji think that evolution can leap over such 

chasms?65 

Ramana was not a professor of natural science or a solver of conundrums. 

He maintained silence in these cases, thereby pointing out the inappro¬ 
priateness of such questions, as they did not affect the spiritual growth 
of the questioner. 

There was, however, a deeper import to Ramana's silence. Just as 

silence was for Ramana the best diksa so also it was the best upade^a . For 

the nature of silence is closest to that which the spiritual seeker hopes 

to attain: realization of the ultimately incommunicable and unexpresslble 

Absolute. Ramana maintained that "Silence is the true upadega . It is the 

perfect upadega . . . . Truth is beyond words.He stated further: 

Silence is the most potent form of work. However vast and 
emphatic the sastras may be they fail in their effect. The 
Guru is quiet and peace prevails in all. His silence is more 
vast and more emphatic than all the gastras put together. 67 


"If you were to ask me why I do not talk, I would say mostly for three 
reasons. Firstly, I feel that through you all [his disciples] I am talking 
eternally. Secondly, to relieve the boredom of talking Incessantly through 
your forms, I keep silence in my personal, physical form. And thirdly, 
because all talk in itself is idle talk. Lectures, messages, statements, 
discourses of any kind, spiritual or otherwise. Imparted through utterances 
or writings, are just idle talk when not acted upon or lived up to." 

^^Swami, Self-Realization . p. 191. 

^^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 87. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 


p. 370. 
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A sisya once asked Ramana why he did not actively preach. Ranana replied: 

How do you know I am not doing it? Does preaching consist in 
mounting a platform and haranguing the people around? Preaching 
is simple communication of Knowledge; it can really be done in 
Silence only. 68 

The thrust of this statement lies in the fact that through silence Ramana 

broke down the thought process rather than stimulating and proliferating 

thoughts such as sermons and precepts often do; this then would free the 

person to direct, immediate apprehension or intuition of the Truth. 

Ramana often referred to the example of Dakshinamurti, Siva manifested as 

a youthful guru , who taught his elderly disciples with complete silence: 

What did Dakshinamurti do? He was silent. The disciples appeared 
before him. He maintained silence, and the doubts of the disciples 
were dispelled, which means they lost their individual identities. 

That is jnana and not all the verbiage usually associated with it. 

But silence is a difficult mode as Ramana recognized: 

Silence is the perfect upadesa . It is suited only for the most 
advanced seeker. The others are unable to draw full inspiration 
from it. Therefore they require words to explain the truth. 

But truth is beyond words. It does not admit of explanation. 

The simplicity of Ramana's silence was so profound that many seekers 

at first had difficulty with this methodology. They had come to the guru 

for explicit, overt knowledge and point-by-point direction. Ramana, 

however, maintained that mental constructs stood in the way of penetra- 

tingly deep spiritual development. It was precisely those constructs 

which had to be renounced. A sisya of Ramana has written: 


^ ^Maharshi's Gospel (Tiruvannamalai: Ramanasramam, 1969), 

p. 14. 

^^enkataramiah. Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 

p. 370. 

^°Ibid., p. 528. 
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It is often imagined that renunciation at the feet of the Guru 
implies renunciation of worldly matters like worries, family 
occupation, sinfulness and so on. But actually it implies 
renunciation of the mind, or, in other words, of all mental 
pre-occupations, pre-conceived ideas, prejudices, dogmas, 
physical attachments, tendencies and desires. 71 

These various categories of thoughts were to be renounced because they 

form the substance of the separate ego, that is, they individualize 

rather than unify Brahman . 

Sitting silently in the presence of Ramana was for the majority 

of his sisyas an inspiring, pregnant experience, without tension but 
72 

vibrant with peace. Various sisyas have recalled that experience: 


The whole atmosphere was charged with dynamic silence and 
ineffable peace—not a mere quietness but a vibrant, living 

peace.73 

Divine bliss permeated those who sat around him. In this silence 
the doubts of his devotees are cleared up and their questions are 
either answered or fade away and cease to appear necessary. This 
silence is a dynamic force, eternal and universal in nature.7^ 

Another slsya recalled that silent upadesa and the peace it brought, while 

pointing to the uselessness of speech and the value of "action in 

inaction." 

I stayed in the asramam for a day and sat in the presence of the 
Maharshi for an hour or more, during which I felt complete inner 
peace. I asked no questions for I felt no need to ask any. But 


^Hlees, "Bhagavan Sri Ramana: God-Reality Incarnate," p. 130. 
72 

Osborne, "Arunachala," p. 3. 

N. Rajan, "First Impact" in Ramana Pictorial Souvenir 
(Tlruvannamalal: Ramanasramam, 1967), p. 8. 

74 

N. G. L., "Ramana Sad-Guru," The Mountain Path 1 (July 1964): 
131. Also see: Brunton, A Search in Secret India , pp. 101-102. 
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that hour of perfect stillness In that silent presence has been 
for me a precious memory ever since. . . . The experience of that 
visit convinced me that here was a realized soul and the ideal of 
"action in inaction" as propounded in the Gita is really 

attainable. 

It is important to note that the silence of Ramana is nowhere 

described as simply an external silence. Ramana himself wrote: 

Silence is of four kinds: Silence of speech. 

Silence of the eye. Silence of the ear, and 
Silence of the mind. Only the last is pure 
Silence and is the most important.76 

Nor is this silence a "contemplative" silence, a method to enhance inner 
mental prayer for the sake of spiritual development. It is rather a 
complete silencing of the mind. As such, silence was an integral part of 
Ramana's being and, therefore, an important quality in which his guruhood 
was lived. 


Existential "Upadesa" 

The life and thought of Ramana were inextricably intertwined, 
he was no metaphysician but a practical sage. Ramana's guruhood was lived. 
It was not something he simply spoke or wrote about. Verbalization, and 
even his silence, was a dimension of that existential mode of simply 
being the guru . T. M. P. Mahadevan has written: 


^^Morarji R. Desal, "Maharshi and Mahatma" in Ramana Manjari 
(New Delhi: Ramana Kendra, 1968), p. 9. 

^^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 52. 

^^In March 1939, Somerset Maugham (1874-1965), the English play¬ 
wright and novelist, visited Ramana. They simply sat opposite each other 
for about half an hour without speaking. Near the end of the period, 
Maugham asked, "Is there any need to say anything?" "No," replied 
Ramana, "Silence is best. Silence is itself conversation." 

See: Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , pp. 32-35. 
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Ramana Maharshi, the Sage of Arunachala, was a living expression 
of the experience of non-duality, the goal of Vedanta, By a mere 
look, by silence, and, sometimes by teaching through words, he 
transformed the lives of many aspirants who went to him from the 
ends of the earth. 78 

79 

Ramana was the embodiment of the wisdom which he imparted; his revela¬ 
tion was not a doctrine or philosophy but his very self. Ramana as guru 
was his teaching. He was one who taught by manifesting his own being. 

This existential mode of upadesa in Hindu tradition is known as 
sat sangh , literally meaning "association with Being." However, it is 
generally used to mean association with one who has realized Sat (Being). 
Ramana thought highly of sat sangh and in the first five verses of his 
Supplement to Forty Verses on Existence he extolled it; "If one lives in 
the company of the good, for what are all these rules-of-life? When the 
superior cool southern breeze blows, what is the need for a fan?"^^ To a 
lisya, Ramana once said, "If you stay with a .inani he gives you your cloth 
ready made,"®^ inferring that any other way one must weave it all alone. 

If intellectual knowledge were the end of Raman's upadesa , 
Intellectualized instruction would be sufficient. But the end was to 


^^Mahadevan, "What is New in Hinduism?", p. 13. 

79 

G. V. Kulkarni, "Contributions of Sri Ramana Maharshi to the 
Vedantic Mysticism," The Mountain Path 6 (July 1969): 160. 

^^For more on this concept of "teaching" and "manifesting" see 
Charles S. J. White, "The Sai Baba Movement; Approaches to the Study of 
Indian Saints," pp. 865ff. 

®^Ramana Maharshi's "Supplement to Forty Verses on Existence," 
vs. 3, in Mahadevan, Ramana Maharshi and His Philosophy of Existence , 

p. 121. 

82 


p. 148. 


'Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge . 
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inculcate a style of thinking, feeling, acting, and most importantly 
being, an intuitive being which would incorporate all that is Involved 
in the identity of the true Self and Reality. For, as Ramana maintained: 
"Sadhana is not doing but being.Such a "being" does not arise simply 
by listening to a lecture. The guru , then, must be one, as Lannoy 
stated, 

. . . who radiatesa beneficient numen; he is 
worshipped as an embodiment of Truth, the man who has 
resolved the contradictions of life. Whether he teaches or 
not is Immaterial, for his charisma itself is his sermon. 

A long-time devotee of Ramana wrote about this "radiating power": 

Bhagavan always radiated tremendous peace, but on those 
occasions when crowds were attracted to the Ashram, such as 
Jayanthl, Mahapooja, Deepam and such functions, this increased 
to an extraordinary degree. The numbers seemed to call up some 
reserve of hidden force, and it was a great experience to sit 
with him at such times. His eyes took a far-away look and he 
sat absolutely still as if unconscious of his surroundings, 
except for an occasional smile of recognition as some old 
devotee prostrated.®^ 

The peace of mind which Ramana radiated was a quality which he himself 
considered an essential dimension of the holy man. 


®^Sadhu Om, The Path of Shri Ramana (Kanpur, India: The City 
Book House, 1971), p. 147. 

®^A personal attendant and devotee of Ramana has written to 
the dissertation writer these significant lines for recognizing a true 
guru: "Brother, a sage by his company radiates spiritual power, increases 
the love for God and Godly things by his contact. . . . His influence 
is so strong and subtle that in a short time one grows spiritually 
without his knowledge and even in spite of himself" (Letter, K. V. Rathnam 
to Joel D. Mlecko, 7 September 1973; in the personal possession of 
Joel D. Mlecko). 

®^Lannoy, The Speaking Tree: A Study of Indian Culture and 
Society , p. 347. 

®^Sadhu Arunachala, A Sadhus* Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , 


p. 32. 
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Slsya: What are the fundamental tests for discovering men of 
great spirituality? 

Guru Ramana ; The peace of mind which permeates the saint's 
atmosphere is the only means by which the seeker understands 
the greatness of the saint. His words or actions or appearance 
are no indications of his greatness, for they are ordinarily 
beyond the comprehension of common people.®^ 

At another time, the following dialogue took place; 

Sisya; How can one know whether a particular Individual is 
competent to be a Guru? 

Guru Ramana ; By the peace of mind found in his presence and 
by the sense of respect you feel for him.38 

The peace which Ramana radiated was, he maintained, not unique to himself; 

it is an element possessed by all; "Your real nature is peace. Peace has 

..89 

not got to be achieved; it is our nature. 

Significantly, this charism of Ramana was not built on the claim 
of esoteric powers or the ability to work miracles. Ramana never pro¬ 
fessed to be able to work miracles; he regarded them as the work of the 

mind "so that one who is established in the peace beyond the mind and 

..90 

beyond duality cannot be interested in them." He maintained that such 
powers become an indulgence in human vanity and therefore a hindrance on 
the path of spiritual development. Many of Ramana's sisyas, however, were 
convinced that their guru could and did work miracles; one such sisya 
elaborated; 


^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 

p. 393. 

®®Ibid., p. 241. 

^^Mudaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 261. 

Devaraja Mudaliar, My Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasraman, 1970), p. 124. 
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While Bhagavan undoubtedly had the power to alter destiny, at 
least in the case of sincere devotees who had iisplicit faith, 
he rarely interferred, but allowed destiny to take its course 
always however giving the parties concerned his grace to enable 
them to bear their suffering with patience, fortitude and faith. 

Further, many of Ramana's sisyas maintained that he not only 

possessed the "power to alter destiny" but that Ramana himself was divine, 
92 

was God. Some, therefore, considered it auspicious to come in contact 
93 - 

with things he had touched. In this regard, a sisya has written: 

Old ladies would wait outside the bathroom to sip the water 
running from Bhagavan*s bath, or the water on the ground left 
after he had washed his feet on returning from a stroll. 94 

Bamana himself always discouraged these actions. Some Indian holy men 

demand regular ritualistic worship of themselves. Their devotees pour 

over the holy man's head or feet (as over sacred Images) such things as 

water, milk, curds, oil, honey, or sandal paste. Again, Ramana never 

permitted such demonstrations of devotion?^ though they sometimes 

happened before he could stop them, as Ramana has related: 

On a cold morning, when I was in Virupaksha cave, I was sitting 
in the open. I was feeling cold. People used to come, see me, 
and go back. A group of Andhra visitors had come. I did not 


^^udaliar. My Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana , p. 7. 

^^Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasrmam , 2:251, 303. Arthur 
Osborne, Ramana-Arunachala (Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1969), 
p. 9. Swaml, Self-Realization: Life and Teachings of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi , p. 9. 

^^Withln various strains of Hinduism holiness is believed to be 
physically communicable. Thus, for example, it is considered a privilege 
to be allowed to drink the water in which the guru has bathed. See 
Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism , p. 272. 

94 

Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , p. 74. 

^^Swami, Self-Realization , p. 184. 
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notice what they were doing. They were behind me. Suddenly 
a noise "tak"—and water over my head! I shivered with cold. 

I looked back. They had broken a coconut and poured water on 
me. They thought that it was worship. 

Ramana did not deny his divinity or that of any creature; he simply saw 

no need to make an issue of it. When questioned about his being an 

avatara . Ramana replied in a way consistent with his advaitin perspective; 

"An avatar is only a partial manifestation of God, whereas a jhani is God 

..97 

Himself. 


This jrian^ whom people craved to obey asked for nothing; in fact, 

Ramana's life was an upade§a in its submission. Osborne wrote; 

Owing to his refusal to express any wish or desire, the Ashram 
authorities built up their own structure of regulations, and 
Bhagavan obeyed them without demur; so that if any devotee 
found them irksome he had before his eyes the example of 
Bhagavan's own submission.98 

In effect, Ramana was very much a prisoner because of his own high spiritual 
attainment. He once remarked smilingly, "I have ... no independence. 

This is the result of being a spiritual preceptor!" He accepted the role 
of a guru but \d.th some uneasiness. He did not relish the notoriety nor 
the responsibility. In a conversation in 1946, he frankly admitted that 
at least three times he had seriously thought of entering complete 
solitude, internal and external. Concerning that conversation, a sisya 
related the following; 


^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 
pp. 538-39. 

^^Quoted in Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana 
Maharshi , p. 61. 

^®Osborne, Ramana-Arunachala , pp. 20-21. 
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Once Bhagavan and I went round the Hill during the Skandasramam 
days. VJhen we reached near Easanya Mutt, Bhagavan sat on a 
rock and said with tears in his eyes he would never again come 
to the Asramam and would go where he pleased and live in the 
forests or caves away from all men. 

However, Ramana did return to the asram . Ramana then took up the same 
conversation saying; 

Another time too I wanted to run away from all this crowd and 
live somewhere unknown, freely as I liked. That was when I was 
at Virupakshi Cave. I felt my being there was an inconvenience 
and hardship to . . . some Swamis. But on that occasion my 
plans were frustrated by Yogananda Swami. 

Ramana continued: 

I tried to be free on a third occasion also. That was after 
mother's passing away. I did not want to have even an Asramam 
like Skandasramam. . . . But the result has been this Asra^m 
and all the crowd here. Thus all my three attempts failed. 

In 1949, Ramana was again explaining his highly circumscribed condition: 

There are people specially deputed to watch me and they keep 
watch on me by turns. I can't move about as I like; they are 
there to prevent it. . . . Even if I want to go out to answer 
calls of nature, they must follow me to protect me. Even my 
going out must be according to scheduled time. If any one wants 
to read anything to me or talk to me, they must obtain permission 
from the office. . . . What is the difference between this and 

the goal?100 

Bamanfl was once asked why he did not leave the confining atmosphere of 

the asram and forsake the role of a guru , and he forthrightly explained: 

If I go off to the forest and try to hide, what will happen? 

They will soon find me out. Then someone will put up a hut in 
front of me and another person at the back, and it will not be 
long before huts will have sprung up on either side. Where can 
I go? I shall always be a prisoner.101 


^^udallar. Day By Day With Bhagavan . pp. 344-45. 
^*^%agamma. Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:174. 
101 


p. 79. 


^Arunachala, A Sadhus's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , 
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A ^isya has commiseratingly written about the difficult life of a guru in 
the following words: "Bhagavan had to stay there like a parrot in the 
cage of the devotees because the devotees never leave him free." Ramana 
was relentlessly asked to give of himself and of his experience. 

Venerated as a modern rsl and recognized as a jlvanmukta , even 
- ^ 102 

worshipped by many as an avatara of Siva, Ramana himself showed no care 
for temporal and evanescent things. One of his biographers wrote; "But 

as his fame for vairagya (dislike of wealth and possessions) and for self- 

103 

abnegation spread, food, nay luxuries, poured in upon him." Food was 
immediately shared with the devotees and poor; gifts were often returned; 
money was never touched or personally used by Ramana but was accepted by 
others for the upkeep of the asram and in providing room and board for 
visitors, devotees, and disciples. Ramana himself remained a simple 

person without pretensions. His personal earthly possessions consisted 

104 

of a bamboo walking stick, a wooden bowl for water, and a loin cloth. 

The powerful charisma which Ramana exuded was all the more enhanced by 
this simplicity in diet, dress, needs, and understanding of himself. A 
commentator on the life of Ramana has written the following; 

devotee, Muruganar, wrote in the poem, "God of Gods" 

(in Ramana Pictorial Souvenir , p. ii): This good Guru [Ramana], 

God of gods, this Siva Whose feet once spurned the once-strong God of 
Death, Offers them now as a refuge to this wretch. Stretching a vast 
expanse of light Never to be touched by Night. Another devotee, 

A. Devaraja Mudaliar, has written; "To me and a number of other 
devotees of Bhagavan, he was God and all in all" (Mudaliar, My 
Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana , p. 119). 

^^^Swami, Self-Realization; Life and Teachings of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi , p. 148. 

^^^Sadhu, In Days of Great Peace , p. 37. 
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He had no trace of that Inverted snobbery which sometimes 
afflicts the saint, who is imperfectly at peace with the powers 
of the world. ... He lived with Spartan simplicity, which is 
not so difficult as people sometime imagine, particularly in a 
tropical climate. But he had no resentment toward luxuries, 
which, for a Spartan, is difficult indeed. 

Paul Brunton, in A Search in Secret India , observed; 

I like Ramana greatly because he is so simple and modest, when 
an atmosphere of authentic greatness lies so palpably around 
him; because he makes no claims to occult powers and hierophantlc 
knowledge to impress the mystery-loving nature of his countrymen; 
and because he is so totally without any traces of pretension 
that he strongly resists every effort to canonize him during his 
lifetime. 

He was "simple and modest" not exuding an air of aloofness or 
superiority. Often in his recorded conversations Ramana was asked questions 
which he simply and frankly admitted he could not answer. But he did not 
stop there; he would ask others or consult commentaries and scriptures to 
seek out the answer. Ramana was thus honest about the estimate of himself 
and very considerate of his sisyas.^^^ 

Further, Ramana treated all with samatva (equality), even animals, 
since he considered all equally manifestations of Brahman . Dogs, cats, 
cows, monkeys and other animals found asylum in the asram ; squirrels and 
birds nested near his person.His spirit of harmlessness was the same 


^^^Anantanarayanan, "Sri Ramana's Life and Philosophy," p. 21. 

^^^Brunton, A Search in Secret India , p. 217. 

^^^See, for example, the following article: Kunju Swami, 
"Bhagavan's Solicitude for Devotees," The Mountain Path 10 (April 1973): 
87-88. 

^^®For more on this see the following: Arunachala, A Sadhu's 
Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , pp. 35-37; Osborne, Ramana Maharshi 
and the Path of Self-Knowledge , pp. 110-18; Swami, Self-Realization; 
Life and Teachings of Sri RamanaiMaharshi , pp. 157-72. 
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toward what are usually called "dangerous" animals such as serpents. 

He told his sisyas: "We have come to their residences; we have no right 

to disturb or trouble them. They do no harm to us if we take the correct 
..109 

attitude toward them." 

Ramana was not above his own sense of equality. He tolerated no 
special considerations being shown to him and not to others in asram . Some¬ 
times he observed a little excess in what was served to him at meals above 
that of others; he would remonstrate the person responsible: "By doing 
such a thing you are disgracing me. There cannot be a greater disgrace 
than this."^^^ Then, to set things right, he would take quiet action. For 
example, in 1947 when Ramana's body was suffering the effects of age and 
illness, he suddenly stopped taking the full amount of nourishing 
buttermilk; a §isya questioned him about this and Ramana replied: 

If you observe what is being done when the meals are served, you 
yourself will understand. Buttermilk is brought into the dining 
hall in big buckets with large ladles. When taking out the 
buttermilk for serving me, the ladle is full, but when the same 
is served to the very next person, the ladle is only half full. 

When I saw that, I got disgusted and felt that I myself should 
not take any more than half a ladleful.m 

Another mode of Ramana's existential upadesa was his humaneness. 

He was not a cold, relentlessly logical, unemotional inani . An intimate 

of Ramana has recalled the following: 

On many occasions when touching songs were recited or read out 
before him, or when he himself was reading out to us poems or 


^^^Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 33. 

^^^Mudallar, My Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana , p. 115. 
^^^Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:35. 
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passages from the lives or works of famous saints, he would be 
moved to tears and would find it impossible to restrain them. 

Another devotee reports that "When people came to him with their family 

stories he would laugh with the happy and shed tears with the bereaved. 

Ramana explained this human empathy as a natural role for the realized man: 

The jnani weeps with the weeping, laughs with the laughing, plays 
with the playful, sings with those who sing. . . . His presence 
is like a pure, transparent mirror. It reflects our image 
exactly as we are. It is we that play the several parts in life 
and reap the fruits of our actions. How is the mirror of the 
stand on which it is mounted affected? Nothing affects them, as 
they are mere supports. 

Another dimension of Ramana*s charismatic person and his existential 

upadesa was a sense of htimor. His replies to questions were often full of 

humor, humor that would not hurt or disparage but would set even the 

questioner laughing. A slsya related a situation in which a Muslim 

admirer put a question to Ramana; 

Questioner ; "Tell me, Bhagavan, why is it that God does not 
answer my prayer even when I petition Him for no earthly boon? 

I only pray to Him to make me humble and pure and selfless so 
that I may serve Him as I ought. But He simply does not listen. 

Why doesn't He?" 

Guru Ramana ; "Probably because He is afraid that if He did you 
wouldn't pray anymore," answered the sage readily, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

And we all laughed in chorus. 


112 

Mudaliar, My Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana , p. 45. 
Also see; Mudaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , pp. 75-76. 
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Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , 

pp. 23-24. 

114 

Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 1;184. 

^^^Roy, Pilgrims of the Stars , pp. 153-54. 
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Ramana was often the butt of his own jokes. In 1924, thieves 
broke into the agram and finding little to take they beat Ramana and 
some of the sisyas. After the thieves left, a sisya Inquired about 
Ramana. The Guru remarked, "I also have received some puja," punning on 
the word used both for "worship" and "blows."^^^ In his last years, 

Ramana suffered from rheumatism and could walk only with the aid of a 
stick cane. Whenever it was time to leave the hall, whether he noticed 
the time or not, an attendant would bring him the stick. Once, while 
receiving the stick and getting up from the couch, Ramana quoted this 
classic Tamil proverb: "The monkey will only perform when its master 
waves his stick.Another time before going out for his usual walk, 
he began oiling his knees and hips to ease the rheumatic stiffness. Then 
pointing to his body he smilingly remarked, "This machine cannot move 
without oiling.In a similar vein, a sisya of Ramana has recorded the 
following: 

Even in his last days, in the grip of what the doctor said must 
be excruciating pain, he would even joke about the malignant 
growth on his arm calling it a lingam and so forth. 

This existential mode (radiating serenity, simplicity, humility, 
equity, empathy and humor) was the apex of Ramana's upadesa . His life 
itself was the upadesa for his sisyas. Ramana stated: 

^^^Recorded in Mahadevan, Bhagavan Ramana , p. 17. 

^^^Mudaliar, Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana , p. 141. 

^^^Cohen, Guru Ramana: Memories and Notes , p. 106. 
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Mudaliar, My Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana , p. 136. 
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My desire and ego left me—how and why I cannot tell—and that 
I lived thenceforward in the vast of timeless peace. ... I 
simply lived, a tranquil witness to whatever happened around 
me, but never felt called upon to actively interfere. I could 
never feel any urge to ^ anything—except to be just 

Thus, for Ramana, the guru is his teaching. His life is even more 

definitive than his pronouncements. 
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Roy, Pilgrims of the Stars , p. 156. 



CHAPTER IV 


RAMANA AND GURUHOOD; THE SUBSTANCE 

"Advalta Vedanta";^ A Context 
for Ramana's "Upadega" 

Ranana's guruhood and teaching can be tinderstood in the context 

^ - 2 
of Sankara's (788-820 A.D.) philosophical construct of Advalta Vedanta . 

In fact, the advaltln scholar T. M. P. Mahadevan wrote that "Ramana 

Maharshi . . . was a living expression of non-duality, the goal of 

3 

Vedanta." 

Ramana did not, however, formulate his teaching after a formal 

l^ 

study of Advalta Vedanta . Because of his generally non-religious boyhood, 
Ramana was free from overt religious, philosophical and Sastraic forms of 


^The name of the Vedanta system is derived from the source of its 
leading doctrines, the Upanlsads which were commonly called the "Vedanta" ; 

"the concluding portions of the Vedas ." Sankara's interpretation of 
Vedanta is called advalta or "non-duallstic" because it holds that the 
world (prakrtl), the individual ego ( .jiva) , and Brahman do not really 
exist separately. 

2 

Ramana did not alienate himself from his own Hindu tradition: 

"La doctrlna del Maharshi, aunque no expresamente definida, tiene muchos 
puntos de contacto con la filosofla oriental en general. No olvldemos 
que Ramana era ante todo un oriental puro: contemplatlvo, paclflco, 
amante de la naturaleza. ..." (Ramiro A. Calle, Tres Grandes Misticos 
Hindues! Ramana Maharshi. Mohandas Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore 
[Barcelona: Edlclones Cedel, 1970], p. 59). 

3 

Mahadevan, "What is New in Hinduism," p. 13. 

4 

Mahadevan, The Insights of Advalta , p. 77. 
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environmental conditioning in the initial development of his upade^a .^ 

He did not take sannyasa in the prescribed manner. He did not seek the 

advice of a spiritual adept. Neither guru nor scriptures made him great 

or illiffliinated him. He plunged into his own being. His extensive 

knowledge of scripture and philosophy came to him only after his own 

illumination or Self-Realization.^ Recalling the period before his 

illumination experience, Ramana said; 

I had never heard of Brahman , samsara and so forth. I did not 
yet know that there was an Essence or Impersonal Real underlying 
everything and that Iswara and I were both identical with it. 

Later, at Tiruvannamalai, as I listened to the Ribhu-Gita and 
other sacred books, I learnt all this and found that these 
books were analysing and naming what I had felt intuitively 
without analysis or name.' 

When asked whether his teaching was the same as Sankara's, Ramana replied: 
"Maharshi's teaching is only the expression of his own experience and 
realization. Others find that it tallies with Sankara's."® Ramana lived 
under the inspiration of his own unique illumination experience but in 
sharing that life and expounding on that experience, he found that 

Sankara's expression of Advaita Vedanta provided a ready vehicle for 
9 

communication. 


^Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , p. 23. 

®Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 8. 

^Osborne, Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge , p. 24. 

®S. S. Cohen, Reflections on Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi 
(Tiruvannamalai; Sri Ramanasramam, 1958), p. 170. 

^Ramana sprinkled his discourses with references to Sankara; in 
fact, he developed a great admiration for Sankara and, as is not uncommon 
particularly in southern India, Ramana considered Sankara an avatara of 
Siva. Note the following quote excerpted from Ramana's preface to his 
translation of Sankara's Viveka Chaudamani ; "It is precisely for the 
purpose of pointing out the straight path to happiness that God Siva took 
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Sankara developed his advalta philosophy in commentaries on 

various Upanisads, the Bhagavad Gita , and the Brahma Sutras of 

Badarayana.^^ He maintained that Absolute Reality is the impersonal 

Brahman . The source of this view he traced back to such Upanisads^^ as the 

Svetasvatara Upanisad (IV, 9) which declares: 

Sacred poetry, the sacrifices, the ceremonies, the ordinances. 

The past, the future, and what the Vedas declare— 

This whole world the illusion-maker projects out of this Brahman . 

And in it by illusion the individual soul is confined. 12 

This Brahman is Nirguna Brahman, devoid of all attributes. But man 

is misled by his sensory apparatus which necessarily selects data from the 

environment and, therefore, does not present a full picture of reality; 

_ „13 

the result is maya , perhaps best translated as "relative reality. 


on the guise of Sri Sankaracharya. ..." Quoted in Venkataramiah, Talks 
with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), p. 315. 

^^Badarayana was a noted teacher who lived during the first 
century B.C. The Brahma Sutras (also called Vedanta Sutras ) are the 
earliest extant attempt to set forth the monistic insights of the 
Upanisads into a consistent philosophical system, commonly to be known as 
Vedanta philosophy. These Sutras were directed primarily toward a 
refutation of the Samkhya tradition of dualism, a view based on the two 
principles of matter and spirit ( prakrti and purusa) . Eventually three 
different major systems of Vedanta philosophy arose: those founded by 
Sankara (788-820 A.D.), Ramanuja (lOAO-1237), and Madhva (1199- ?). 

^^"The most prominent and the best developed teaching [of the 
Upanisads] may, if we overlook for the moment minor details, be described 
as monistic and idealistic. Statements like 'There is no variety here,* 

'All this is Brahman,' which insist on the unity of everything that exists, 
are neither few nor far between in the Upahishads" (M. Hiriyana, Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy [London: Allen and Unwin, 1932], p. 53). 

^^Translated in Robert Ernest Hume, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads (London: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

^^There is also the other side of the coin by which, for example, 
the world as maya is to be understood not only as man's experiential 
misconstruction, but as the dynamic, creative power (sakti ) of Reality which 
is capable of such misconstruction and in which case the world may be 
designated as the result of the creative, playful activity (ilia ) of God. 
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Man in his ignorance (avidya) recognizes only Saguna Brahman, that is, 
Br«^^"ian qualified and divided by attributes of form and name such as 
"Isvara" (God), "world," "individual." Such a superficial knowledge of 
only form and name without knowing the underlying substantial Reality is 
partial and, therefore, imperfect knowledge. To mistake this partial 
truth for the whole is false and ontologically harmful knowledge. 

Sankara maintained that Nirgun a Brahman is the Ultimate Reality; 
and Isvara, for example, is simply a phenomenal manifestation of that 
Reality, isvara is ultimate, therefore, only from the standpoint of human 
ignorance. The appearance of the world is explained similarly. Ultimate 
Reality is supralogical, undifferentiated unity; the world of plurality 

14 

is relative to avidya or the logical way of thinking. Ramana refined 

this thought of Sankara when he wrote: 

What he [Sankara] objected to is one’s imagining that the Self 
[or Nirguna*Brahman] is limited by the means and forms that consti¬ 
tute the world. He only said that the world does not exist apart 
from Brahman. Brahman or the Self is like the screen and the 
world is like the pictures on it. You can see the pictures only 
so long as there is a screen. But when the seer himself becomes 
the screen only the Self remains. 

Thus, Ramana maintained that phenomena are real when experienced as the 
Self, and Illusory when seen apart from the Self.^^ If they are not in 
relationship^^ to the Self because of socially and psychologically false 


^^Haridas Chaudhuri, The Philosophy of Integralism (Calcutta: 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1954), pp. 106-107. 

^^udaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan . p. 258. 

^^Cohen, Guru Ramana: Memories and Notes , p. 65. 

^^The relationship can be at various levels even the utilitarian. 
The legitimate satisfaction of the need for economic security (artha) and 
for affective fulfillments (kama) has a place in a classically balanced 
world view and the higher, consummate, unitive relation may well grow 
out of the lower. 
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flnH incomplete constructions, then they will have neither epistemological 
nor ontological meaningfulness and value. 

Ttarngna accepted^^ this basic metaphysics of Sankara as consistent 
with his own experience of reality. Like Sankara he insisted on the 
Absolute as the sole Reality; the individual and the world apart from 
the Absolute are unreal. But the uniqueness of Ramana as guru is high¬ 
lighted when one notes in these two thinkers the differing attitudes 
toward and consequent expression of this metaphysics. On the practical 
side of his upade^a , Ramana took a somewhat different position from 
traditional Vedanta . D. S. Sarma has written: 

The traditional Vedantic sadhana consisting of sravana, manana , 
and nldidhyasana , meant respectively the learning from a 
guru of the Upanishadic truth of "Thou Art That," then 
reflecting upon it, and then meditating on it till the Self was 
realized. 

Ramana, on the other hand, took a different approach; Sarma continued: 

While insisting on the importance of a guru, [Ramana] taught that 
meditation on one's own self, rending its veils one after another, 
till the divine spark at its center was realized to be the 
universal Self, was a surer method. 20 

By this process of vicara (inquiry) as Ramana called it, the ego is made 

to merge into the Self. Thus Ramana gave a different interpretation to 

the traditional Vedantic sadhana when he said: 


^®In fact, he translated Sankara's Vivekachudamani and Atmabodha 
into Tamil and appended a summary of Sankara's teaching to the former. 

^^Originally found in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad II, 4, 5. For 
more on this three-fold methodology, see Mookerji, Ancient Indian 
Education , pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 

^^Professor D. S. Sarma, "Sri Ramana Maharshi: A Great 
Jnana-Yogin of Modern India," Ramana Manjari (New Delhi: Ramana Kendra, 
1968), p. 30. 
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The inquiry "who am I" is the sravana . 

The ascertainment of the import of "I" is the manana . 

The practical application on each occasion is nididhyasana . 

Being as I is Samadhi . 

According to Sankara the guru must be "endowed with the power of 

furnishing argument pro and con of understanding questions and remembering 
22 - 

them." Sankara was concerned with the logical validity and consistency 
of thought and therefore worked out an elaborate schema. Ramana, however, 
was concerned only with making his ideas immediately understandable and 
so he never attempted to work out an elaborate, logically flawless system. 
Further, Ramana never attempted to depreciate or dispute other characteri¬ 
zations of reality, as Sankara did.^^ Ramana did not insist that his was 
the only accurate formulation of metaphysical truth. On the contrary, he 
often pointed out how apparently conflicting approaches could be under- 

24 

stood in his own less rigid expression of truth as he had experienced it. 

Sankara traveled widely throughout India propagating his insights, 
engaging in disputations with rival schools, and trying to reform 
religious life, notably by establishing monasteries. Ramana, on the 
other hand, remained over fifty years of his life in one place, insisting 


^^Quoted in ibid., p. 31. 

22 ^ 

Sankara's Bpadesasaharsi , No. 6, quoted in Klaus Klostermaier, 
"Sadhana; A*Sketch of Indian Spirituality," Religion and Society 16 
(June 1969): 40. 

^^Smart, "Sankara," p. 280. 

^^"The life of Sri Ramana Maharshi is important in showing the 
futility of all religious disputes and rivalries." So spoke Dr. G. S. Pathak, 
Vice-President of India, in a speech read out at the 94th birthday celebra¬ 
tions of Ramana at Bombay on February 15, 1974; quoted in The Mountain Path 
11 (April 1974): 119. 
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that spiritual development takes place not only In monastic life but 
also in everyday, lay life. 

Further, because of the different eras of their lives, Ramana 
was able to utilize certain modem concepts, the results of a science 
and technology which were not available to Sankara. In particular. It 
was the very spirit of modem empirical science which Ramana accepted 
in his teachings and which distinguishes it from traditional approaches 
to spiritual development. For Ramana, it was one's own personal 
experience, rather than the authority of the tradition, scriptures, or 
the holy man, which was the authoritative means for validating the 
truth of his upadesa . Once again, Ramana placed the responsibility of 
spiritual growth on the slsya. When asked by a slsya why the Self 
manifested as the world, Ramana replied: "In order that you might seek 

it. Your eyes cannot see themselves. Place a mirror before them and 
..25 

they see themselves. 

Self-Realization: The End of 
Ramana's "Upadesa” 

The essential import of nondualism for spiritual development, as 
experienced by Ramana and expressed in Advaita Vedanta , is contained in 
this remark of Ramana: 

There is room for desire so long as there is an object apart 
from the subject. There can be no desire if there is no object. 

The state of no-desire is moksha . . . . Because of duality a 
desire arises for the acquisition of the object. ... If one 


25 

Venkataramlah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 

p. 227. 
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knows that Bliss is none other than the Self, the mind becomes 
inward turned. 

Satisfaction of desire, with its inherent subject-object polarity, is not 

the attainment of true bliss.The consequent thrust of this insight, 

as Needleman maintains, "is toward the transformation of desire, not 

satisfaction of desires. At its purest, this entails radical and constant 

movement Inward, into the self,"^^ the Self in which there is no polarity. 

That inner Self or Atman^ ^ transcends difference and is equal to the single 

universal Self or Brahman . The Isa Upanlsad, therefore, can well ask: 

He who beholds all beings in the Self, and the Self in all beings, 
he never turns away from it. When to a man who understands, the 
Self has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can be to 
him who beheld that purity?30 


^^Ibid., p. 483. 

^^"Sisya; 'What is the best way of dealing with desires, . . . 
satisfying them or suppressing them?' Guru Ramana ; 'If a desire can be 
got rid of by satisfying it, there will be no harm in satisfying such a 
desire. But desires are generally not eradicated by satisfaction. 

Trying to root them out that way is like pouring spirits to quench a 
fire. At the same time, the proper remedy is not forcible suppression, 
since such repression is bound to react sooner or later into forceful 
surging up with undesirable consequences. The proper way to get rid of 
a desire is to find out who gets the desire and what is its source. 

When this is found, the desire is rooted out and it will never again 
emerge or grow.' " Mxadaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , pp. 213-14. 

Jacob Needleman, The New Religions (New York: Pocket Books, 
1972), p. 13. 

^^In counter-distinction to the atman is the jiva , the Individual 
ego, a monadic individuality separated from the social and cosmic 
contexts. Ramana stated, "Soul can be without the ego; but the ego 
cannot be without the soul. They are like bubble and ocean. . . . 

Atman and soul are the same." Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana 
Maharshi (1972 ed.), p. 138. 

Upanisad I, 7. Translation from The Sacred Books of the 
East , quoted in Sen, Hinduism , 1:127. 
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The preponderance of Hindu philosophy and theology turns 
toward that Self. A modern Indian philosopher, A. C. Mukerji, has 

written that "the problem of Self is the one problem in discussing which 

31 

Indian genius has showed itself at its best." Max Muller, the German 
Indologist, made a similar observation: "In that study of ourselves, of 
our true selves, India'^^^^ occupies a place second to no other country."^' 
"In India," wrote Radhakrishnan, "the Interest of philosophy is in the 
self of man. ... In India 'Atmanam viddhl,* know the self, sums up the 
1,34 

law and the prophets. 

In this concern for the Self, Ramana was typically Indian; he 
remarked: "The essential purpose of all the Vedas ... is to teach you 
the nature of the imperishable Atman— the Self—and to declare with 
authority 'Thou art That.' Not only the Vedas , Ramana maintained, 


^^A. C. Mukerji, Self, Thought and Reality (Allahabad: The 
Juvenile Press, 1933), p. 336. 

^^The "Self" has not been Ignored in the West but it seems that 
the external world has been of more concern. Troy Organ suggests some 
possible determining forces for this: "One was the discovery of a vast 
relatively unpopulated continent which could be explored, exploited, and 
colonized. Another force was the Renaissance, the revival of classical 
learning, which opened the minds of Europeans to another view of life on 
earth than the one which had dominated Western man for over one thousand 
years—a view which stresses the pursuit of beauty, wisdom, and happiness. 

A third force was the industrial revolution which promised tremendous 
Improvement in food, clothing, shelter, transportation, and communication. 
Finally, there were social, political, and religious reforms and revolu¬ 
tions which revealed change was possible even in these areas." Troy Wilson 
Organ, The Self in Indian Philosophy (London: Mouton and Co., 1964), p. 16. 

^^Max MUller, India: What Can It Teach Us? (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1883), p. 33. 

Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, eds., A Source Book in 
Indian Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 140. 

^ ^Mflharshi's Gospel (Tiruvannamalai; Ramanasramam, 1949), 


p. 71. 
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but "all the sastras are meant only to make man retrace his steps to the 

original source,"^® the Self. Once that "original source" has been 

realized nothing else need be done. Ramana asked: "For him who is 

immersed in the bliss of the Self, arising from the extinction of the 

ego, what remains to be accomplished?"^^ The question is rhetorical 

for with the knowledge and experience of the Self, sat-cit-ananda 

(infinite existence, consciousness, bliss) is realized. Ramana pointed 

out this truth in the following parable: 

A woman wore a necklace around her neck but forgot it. She began 
to search for it and made inquiries. A friend of hers, finding 
out what she was looking for, pointed out the necklace round the 
seeker's neck. She felt it with her hands and was happy. Did she 
get the necklace anew? Here again Ignorance caused grief and 
knowledge happiness. 

Similarly also with the man and the Self. There is nothing 
to be gained anew. Ignorance of the Self is the cause of the^g 
present misery; knowledge of the Self brings about happiness. 

Affirmations of the sole and absolute reality of the Self and the 
necessity to realize that Self appear consistently throughout the 
recorded teachings of Ramana. It is clearly a doctrine which he con¬ 
sidered fundamental to everything else he had to say and an end to which 
is upade^a led. Ramana stated: 

What exists in truth is the Self alone. The world, the 
individual soul, and God are appearances in it, like silver 

in mother-of-pearl.39 


^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 

2:305. 

^^Ramana Maharshi, Truth Revealed (Tiruvannamalai: 

Ramanasramam, 1950), p. 26. 

^®Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), p. 71. 

^^Ramana Maharshi, Who Am I? , trans. Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan 
(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1966), p. 8. 
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All phenomenal realities, for Ramana, were considered only in their 

relation to the Self, as he indicated in the following analogy: 

Scenes are projected on the screen in the cinema-show, but the 
moving pictures do not affect or alter the screen. . . . They 
cannot exist apart from the screen, yet the screen is ignored. 

So also the Self is the screen where the pictures and activities 
are seen going on. A man is aware of the latter but not aware 
of the essential former.^® 

"But," Ramana maintained, "if the Self is known, all . . . becomes known" 

„41 

and therefore "Self-Realization is the primary and sole duty of man. 
Realization of the Self alone is ananda or complete happiness. Ramana 
wrote: 

Happiness is the very nature of the Self; Happiness and the Self 
are not different. There is no Happiness in any object of the 
world. We imagine through our ignorance that we derive Happiness 
from objects. When the mind goes out, it experiences misery. In 
truth, when its desires are fulfilled, it returns to its own place 
and enjoys the Happiness that is the Self.^^ 

Besides ananda . the Self has limitless other specifications for the 

Self is not a mystery in the sense of being unknowable but rather of 

being infinitely plumbed. Thus Ramana equated Satya (Truth) with the 

Self: "What is Satya except the Self? Satya is that which is made up of 

sat [reality]. Again sat is nothing but the Self." Basically, there 

is no difference between the mind and the Self in Ramana's scheme; "The 

mind turned inwards is the Self; turned outwards, it becomes the ego and 


^^Rajeswarananada, Thus Spake Ramana , pp. 103-104. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 2:471. 

^^Ramana Maharshi, Who Am I? , quoted in Osborne, The Collected 
Works of Ramana Maharshi . p. 47. 

^^enkataramiah. Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.). 


3:798. 
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all the world.Being consistent with the advaitin outlook and his own 
experience, God, for Ramana is also the Self^^ as is divine love: "Love 
is not different from the Self. ... The Self is Love, in other words, 

God is Love."^^ God’s grace is the Self^^ and so also is the grace of the 

guru ; indeed, even the guru is the Self. In fact, said Ramana, there is 

48 

no difference between God, Guru, and the Self." Ultimately, Ramana 

maintained that the Self is both the primal fact of experience and its 

49 

definitive goal, resulting in liberation from the individual ego: "Mukti 

[liberation] is synonymous with the Self."^^ 

Ramana, however, offered this caution about Self-Realization: 

In a sense, speaking of Self-realization is a delusion. It is only 
because people have been under the delusion that the not-self is 
the Self and the unreal the Real that they have to be weaned out 
of it by the other delusion called Self-realization; because 


^^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 76. 

^ ^Maharshi's Gospel , p. 36. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 

2:540. 

^^ Maharshi’s Gospel , p. 37. 

^®Ibid., p. 35. 

^^It is interesting to note the view that "while Western religion 
views sin (disobedience to God's known will) as the greatest of evils, the 
East, for the most part, regards . . . the Individual separateness of the 
empirical self--the feeling ’I am,’ *I did it’—as the fons malorum . The 
distinction is not, of course, an absolute difference, but there are two 
different emphases: one on evil will (in the West) and one on human 
misery (in the East). In the East, the sensory world and the self 
separate man from God. In the West, the sensoiry world and the self are 
emphasized as creations and revelations of God." Edgar Sheffield 
Brlghtman, "Goals of Philosophy and Religion, East and West," Philosophy 
East and West 1 (January 1952): 15. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 2:509. 
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actually the Self always is the Self and there is no such 
thing as realizing it.5l 

All exists as the Self; "realization,” exhorted Ramana, is simply being 
52 

oneself. Ramana made use of the following analogy to exemplify this 
tenet: 

There are different routes to Tiruvannamalai, but Tiruvannamalai 
is the same by whichever route it is gained. Similarly the approach 
to the subject varies according to the personality. Yet the Self 
is the same. But still, being in Tiruvannamali, if one asks for 
the route it is ridiculous. So also, being the Self, if one asks 
how to realise the Self it looks absurd. You are the Self. 

Remain as the Self. That is all. The questions arise because of 
the present wrong identification of the Self with the body. That 
is Ignorance. This must go. On its removal the Self alone is.^^ 

To be the Self is to be in the state of samadhi , generally con¬ 
sidered as an intermittent state of trance with suspension of the human 
faculties. This, however, is only one particular mode of samadhi known 
as Nirvikalpa (without thoughts) Samadhi . Ramana as a jftani guru 
counselled another mode, Sahaja (natural) Samadhi ; a continuous samadhi 
not requiring trance but compatible with the full use of the human 
54 

faculties. It entails functioning on the relative and absolute planes 
at the same time. In this state the individual is merged in the Self, he 
carries on ordinary activities but does not identify himself with them.^^ 


^^Raj 


eswarananda. Thus Spake Ramana , 


95. 


^ Mudallar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 195. Also see: Sri 
Ramana Maharshl, Upadesa Saram , trans. B. V. Narasimhaswami (Tiruvannamalai: 
Sri Ramanasramam, 1970), p. 57. 


53 

Venkataramlah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshl (1972 ed.), p. 323. 

54 

Ramana Maharshl, Who Am I? . p. 97. 

^^Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshl , p. 48. 

For more on the modalities of samadhi in Ramana’s thought see the 
following: ibid., pp. 46-48; Cohen, Guru Ramana; Memories and Notes , 
pp. 87-91; S. S. Cohen, Reflections on Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshl 
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Ramana stated: 

The Nlrvlkalpa Samadhl of Ra1a Yoga may have its use. • • • 

But the Samadhl I speak of is different. It is Sahaja Samadhi . 

For here you have Samadhana , you remain calm and composed even 
while you are active; you realize that you are moved by the 
deeper Real Self within. You have no worries, no anxieties, 

no cares.56 

In this state of being the Self, one apprehends infinite existence, 
infinite consciousness, infinite bliss (satcitananda) . This is the goal 
of Ramana's upadesa . 


Self-Inquiry: The Means Counselled 
in Ramana*s "Upadesa” 

The sign of readiness to begin the quest for realization of the 
Self is, for Ramana, not initiation by a guru but rather "the conscious¬ 
ness that the body is perishable and the [resulting] dlspassion towards 
external objects."^^ Speaking more forcefully, Ramana stated that 
"unless one looks upon death as a thing that is very near and might happen 
at any moment one will not be aware of the Self," but will be entangled 
in mundane objects of desire. Arriving at this consciousness and the 
consequent renouncing of the ephemeral world either physically or meta¬ 
physically, the sisya is prepared to undertake the means to Self-realization: 


(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1971), pp. 33-52; Mudaliar, Gems 
from Bhagavan , pp. 32-33; Ramanananda Swarnagiri, Crumbs fr om His Table 
(Tiruvannamalai: Sri Ramanasramam, 1969), p. 42; Venkataramiah, Talks 
with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), pp. 357-58. 

Sat-Darshana Bhashva and Talks with Maharshi , p. xi. 

^^Kavyakantha Ganapathi Muni, Sri Ramana Gita , trans. 

G. V. Subbaramayyah (Tiruvannamalai: Ramanasramam, 1954), p. 41. 

^®Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:30-31. 
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atmavlcara or self-inquiry, vicara implying a discrimination between the 
Real and unreal, the Self and ego. Self-inquiry is not simply an 
expounding of theory but a practical prescription for achieving the goal 

of Self-realization. "See who you are," urged Ramana. "That is the 
..59 

whole instruction. 

It was in the context of his own illumination experience at the 
age of seventeen that Ramana had derived his atmavicara technique. 
Dramatizing the experience of death, he began asking "Who Am I?" and then 
answered not the body because it is decaying, not the mind because the 
brain will decay with the body, not the personality nor the emotions, for 
these will also vanish with death. When these were eliminated, that 
which remained was the real I, pure awareness, the Self which is 
satcitananda . This plumbing of his being brou^t Ramana eventually to 
the basic Self, to a state of consciousness beyond sensing, imaging, and 
reasoning, to a state of bliss. 

The method of Self-inquiry was first expressed by Ramana in 1902 
when he responded to the questions of Sivapraksam Pillai. Eventually, the 
method was presented in a small book entitled Who Am I? which is now 
considered to be the essence of Ramana*s upadela . The major questions and 
responses of that treatise and method are as follows: 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972, ed), p. 569. 

^^"If you ask whether among all these virtuous actions . . . 
there be one which has been declared more efficacious than the rest 
for securing supreme happiness for man, the answer is that the knowledge 
of the Soul (the Self) is stated to be the most excellent among all of 
them; for that is the first of all sciences, because immortality is 
gained through that" (Manu XII, 84-85)* 
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Plllal : Who Am I? 

Guru waitiana : The real "I" or true self is not the body nor any 
of the five senses, nor the sense-objects, nor the organs of 
action, nor the Prana , [breath or vital force] nor the mind, 
nor even the deep sleep state where there is no cognizance 
of these. 

Pillai ; If I am not any of these, what then am I? 

Guru Wamana : After excluding each of the above, saying "This 
is not," that which remains is "I"; and that is consciousness. 

Pillai ; What is the nature of that consciousness? 

Guru Ramana ; It is Sat-Chi t-Ananda , where there is not even the 
slightest trace of the thought "I" at all. This is also called 
Mouna [silence], Atman . The only thing that exists is That. 


Pillai ! What is the nature of the mind? 

Guru Bamana ; Mind is merely thoughts. ... It manifests itself 
as objects, that is, as the world. ... 

Pillai ; How will the mind vanish? 

Guru Bamatia; Only by pursuing the inquiry "Who Am I?" Though 
this inquiry is a mental operation only, it destroys all mental 
operations including itself just as the pole, with which the 
funeral pyre is stirred, is itself reduced to ashes after the 
pyre and corpse are burnt. Then we attain knowledge or 
realization of the Self. Then the thought "I," personality, is 

dissolved.61 

Thus, the purpose of Self-inquiry is to dissolve the pseudo "I," or 
ego or personality or mind, into the "source-of-the-I" which is the 
Self or Atman . 

In his Forty Verses on Reality . Ramana explained that the mind 
consists of ephemeral thoughts of which the first to arise is I, which 
in turn proliferates thoughts by extending itself through the sensory 


^^Swarni, Self-Realization , pp. 81-83. Also see the following! 
Maharshi, Who Am I? in Osborne, The Collected Works of Ramana MaharsM, 
pp. 38-48. 
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apparatus. The "I"-thought or ego Is thus the first and basic super¬ 
imposition on the Self, If therefore the Self is to be realized that 
superimposition must be removed. Ramana stated: 

If the "I”-thought—the root of all thoughts—is suppressed, 
thoughts as a whole are suppressed as well. If a man wants to 
cut off the millions of leaves and hundreds of branches in a tree, 
it is enough if he cuts at the trunk. Similarly, a man who wants 
to suppress millions and millions of thoughts will have done so 
when he suppresses the "I"-thought—the root one.°^ 

The discipline prescribed by Ramana to attain this suppression 

is to "inquire with a keen mind whence this ’I’ arises.According to 

Ramana, this "is the only method of putting an end to all misery and 

ushering in supreme Beatitude. Whatever may be said and however phrased, 

..64 

this is the whole truth in a nutshell. 

Ramana cautioned, however, that while the method is called 
atmavicara actually "there is no investigation into the Atman . The 
investigation can only be into the non-self [ego]. Elimination of the 
non-self is alone possible.The Important implication of Ramana's 
statement is that the Self is not an entity or a state to be attained 
in the future by means of Self-inquiry: "You are the true Self. You 
are already That."^^ There is no distinction between knowing and being 
the Self. Ramana affirmed: 

^^Om, The Path of Shri Ramana , p. 29. 

^^Osborne, The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , p. 119. 

64 

Mahadevan, The Insights of Advaita , p. 82. 

^\enkataramlah. Talks with Sri lUmana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 

1:119. 

^^Ibid., 2:301. 
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It is not to be supposed that a man is advised to contemplate 
the Upanishadic saying "I am Brahman", "I am Brahman", Does a 
man keep on thinking "I am a man", "I am a man"? He is that, 
and except when a doubt arises as to whether he is an animal or 
a tree, there is no need for him to assert "I am a man." 

Similarly the Self is the Self. 67 

Self-inquiry, then, is an egoless awareness of the Self maintained with 
effort for a period of time; when this awareness becomes continuous and 
natural, it is then Self-realization.^® Thus, there is an essential 
identity of end (Self-realization) and means (Self-inquiry) in the 
upadesa of Ramana. Stmavicara or Self-inquiry is not conceived as 
different in kind from Self-realization: "Vicara is the process and the 
goal also," observed Ramana.®^ There is only one Reality: Self. 

Bondage and liberation are therefore both figments of ego which conceives 
itself separate and different from that one Reality or Self. 

There remains, however, "the fact that you are ignorant of your 

blissful state. . . . Attempts are directed only to remove this Igno- 
„70 

ranee.' Thus, for Ramana, ignorance is the fons malorum but even to 

indulge in broad metaphysical speculation about reality is itself 
Ignorance. When such questions occur the inquirer should turn to the 
basic query: to whom do these questions occur? For, counselled Ramana, 
"when the questioner is known there will be no questions left to ask or 
answer.There will be simply vital, pregnant silence. 

®^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana . pp. 72-73. 

®®Kulkarni, "Contributions of Sri Ramana Maharshi to the Vedantic 
Mysticism," p. 163. 

®^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 48. 

^^Venkataramlah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 

2:301. 

T. M. P. Mahadevan, "The Maharshi and the Path of Knowledge," 
The Mountain Path 1 (October 1964): 201. 
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Thus, the method of inquiry as taught by Ramana is not a mental 
effort to understand the mind's nature. Nor is it merely a mental 
process probing into the faculties of one’s conscious or subconscious 
mind, rather it is a quest for the pure I-am-ness that lies behind 
72 

these. Ramana has stated: 

The inquiry "Who Am I?" really means trying to find the source 
of the ego or of the "I" thought. You are not to occupy the 
mind with other thoughts, such as "I am not the body." Seeking 
the source of the "I" serves as a means of getting rid of all 

other thoughts. 

Further, Ramana is quick to point out that this technique is not simply 
meditation: "Meditation requires an object to meditate upon, whereas in 
vicara or introspection, there is only the subject [Self] without the 
object [ego]."^^ Nor is Self-inquiry a process of learning something new 
rather it is an unlearning:eliminating the false knowledge which the 
ego has gathered. "There will come a time," Ramana said, "when one will 
have to forget all that one has learned.He continued, "realization 
is nothing to be gained afresh; it is already there. All that is 
necessary is to get rid of the thought 'I have not realized'It 
seems paradoxical but Ramana as guru did not instruct his devotees to 

^^See, for example, T. M. P. Mahadevan's "Introduction" to 
Sri Ramana Maharshi, Vicharasangraham , trans. T. M. P. Mahadevan 
(Tlruvannamalal: Sri Ramanasramam, 1971), p. v. 

^^Osbome, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , p. 115. 

^^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 48. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , pp. 405, 566. 

^^Osbome, The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , p. 47. 

^ ^Maharshi's Gospel (1969 ed.), p. 30. 
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think out problems but rather to eliminate thought.Thus when asked 

by a sisya how to achieve peace, Ramana replied: 

All that we need do is keep quiet. Peace is our real nature. . 

. . There is space in a hall, for Instance. We fill up the 
place with various articles. If we want space, all that we need 
do is to remove all those articles, and we get space. Similarly 
if we remove all the rubbish, all the thoughts, from our minds, 
the peace will become manifest. That which is obstructing the 
peace has to be removed. 

Thus Self-realization is not an intellectual realization by the mind but 

rather an intuitional realization by the Self. Intuition, implying the 

absence of the thought process, is the key word; Ramana stated: 

The degree of the absence of thoughts is the measure of your 
progress toward Self-realization. ... So thoughts must be 
checked by seeking to whom they arise. So you go to their 
Source, where they do not arise. 80 

Intellectualization may be a beginning in spiritual development but it 

must give way to intuitive understanding. Again, Ramana stated: 

A person may laboriously convince himself of the truth to be 
grasped by Intuition, of its function and nature, but the actual 
intuition is more like feeling and requires practice and personal 
contact. Mere book learning is not of any great use. After 
Realization all intellectual loads are useless burdens and are 
to be thrown overboard.81 

For Ramana, this freeing oneself of thoughts and the injunction 

simply to be silent®^ Implied important criteria for a legitimate guru : 

He who instructs an ardent seeker to do this or that is not a 
true master. The seeker is already afflicted by his activities 


^^Mudaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 299. 

79 

Mudaliar, Gems from Bhagavan , pp. 29-30. 

®\enkatarainiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , pp. 582-83. 
^^Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , p. 13. 


®i^udaliar. Gems from Bhagavan , pp. 29-30. 
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and wants Peace and Rest. . . . Activity is creation; activity 
is the destruction of one's inherent happiness. If activity 
be advocated the adviser is not a master but the killer. Either 
the Creator ( Brahma) or Death (Yama ) may be said to have come in 
the guise of such a master. He cannot liberate the aspirant 
but strengthens his fetters. 

Neither questions nor answers are necessary to apprehend Self-realization. 

Bamana affirmed: "All that is required to realize the Self is to be 

still.In fact, silence is not only a means but the end; silence is 

both Self-inquiry and Self-realization.^^ Ramana stated; 

In meditation, concentration and contemplation, what we have 
to do is only not to think of anything, but to be still. . . . 

The Self is realized not by one's doing something, but by one's 
refraining from doing something—by remaining still and being 
simply what one really is.^^ 

In Sankara's treatise Vivekachudamani , which Ramana translated, it is 
stated: 

It is the intellect which causes restlessness . . . and so the 
Intellect must achieve absolute stillness and this will give 
eternal bliss and serenity in Brahman . When stillness and silence 
have been attained there will be contentment and peace. 

When it is remembered that "to be still is not to think," 

it is plain that being still was not considered to be possible without 


^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , pp. 554-55. 
®^Ibid., (1955 ed.), 2:471. 

®^"Sri Ramana Maharshi says that the inner silence is ego- 
surrender, ego-free living. You are the silence." Sunya, "You are the 
Silence," The Mountain Path 10 (July 1973); 168. 

^^Sarma, Hinduism, Through the Ages , p. 226. 

Sankara'8 Vivekachudamani , trans. Ramana Maharshi in Osborne, 
The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , p. 249. 

®®Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.). 


1:171, 
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guidance and considerable effort, both of which, Ramana maintained, 
demand some Intellectual activity even if minimal. A devotee once 
asked him, "Is an intellectual understanding of the Truth necessary?" 
Ramana's reply to this question was an unequivocal "yes." He 
explained: 

Otherwise why does not the person realize God or the Self at 
once, that is, as soon as he is told that God is all or the 
Self is all? That shows some wavering on his part. He must 
agree with himself and gradually convince himself of the 
Truth before his faith becomes firm.89 

Here, then, is a role for the guru : to help the seeker in his argument 

with himself in a strong commitment to Self-inquiry. Further, it is 

necessary to understand atmavicara Intellectually in order to know how 

it was to be practiced.The guru as Self-realized teacher cannot 

force the student to know the Self. According to Ramana, the guru 

- ii91 

"helps in the removal of ignorance [avidya]. That is all. And it 

was in this sense, observed a slsya, that "Ramana was a Guru in the 

- 92 

fullest meaning of the term, a dispeller of darkness, avidya ." Ramana 
realized that the questions he received "are from the point of view of 
the ainani ,"^^ the man who does not know, who has not yet realized. Thus, 
for more than fifty years Ramana answered the questions as they were 

®^Ibid., 3:726. 

^°Ibid., 1:66. 

^4bid., 2:439. 

^^David Teplitz, "Sri Ramana: The Hope for the Future," 

Ttamana Pictorial Souvenir (Tiruvannamalai: Ramanasramam, 1967), p. 30. 

^^enkataramiah. Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 

2:385. 
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presented to him. For the ajnanl , the guru begins by using mental concepts 
realizing these fall short of the actual Truth to be apprehended.^^ Yet 
the ultimate purpose remains, as stated by Ramana, "to rid the man of 

concepts and to make him inhere as the pure Self—absolute consciousness 
95 

bereft of thoughts." 

Self-Inquiry; The Complete Means 

Ramana consistently maintained that his Instruction "amounts to 
direction only. It depends on the seeker to use the direction.That 
direction he summarized by saying, "See who you are; that is the whole 

97 

instruction. Self-inquiry is a complete method; it is an empirical, 
auto-analysis. The individual can practice it without diverting effort 
to conform to any specific orthodoxy of practice as, for example, the 
intricate relationship of guru-sisya spelled out in the Pharma Sastras 
or in various bhakti cults. In such cults it is commonly believed the 
truth can be heard and realized through a guru only after the disciple has 
been formally initiated and given a sadhana . a prescribed method of 
practice for spiritual development using either a mantra or a particular 
form of meditation. Ramana, however, specified no such formalized 
procedure. When a disciple once expressed doubts about this apparent 
lack. Guru Ramana replied, "Sadhana is the inquiry to find out to whom all 

94 

Ibid., p. 305. 

^^Ibld., pp. 305ff. 

^^Ibid., 3:792. 

^^Ibld., p. 749. 
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these doubts arise.Further, Ramana maintained that his own upadesa 
had meaning and validity, not simply because it was spoken by one who 
was considered a self-realized sage, but only insofar as it elicited 
a response in action from those who heard the upadesa . 

What is significant here is the fact that for the effective 
practice of atmavicara neither esoteric knowledge nor external aids are 
necessary. Atmavicara , as taught by Guru Ramana, transcends all other 
traditional and commonly accepted methods and injunctions for salvation. 

Nor does Self-inquiry have to be circumscribed by a time, place, posture, 
or exact mode of meditation as it is in some traditional systems, such 
as Fatanjali's. A formal method is a beginning but Ramana encouraged 
seekers to transcend it: 

Setting apart time for meditation is only for the merest 
spiritual novices. A man who is advancing will begin to 
enjoy the deeper beatitude, whether he is at work or not. 

Ramana in his teaching and his own experience transcended even 
the modes of the traditional yogas . The four major yogas are prescribed on 
the basic presupposition that the sadhaka is naturally a doer of actions 
(karma yoga) , a being separated from God (bhakti yoga ), a being fallen 
from perfection (raja yoga) , or Ignorant of his true ontology (jnana yoga) . 
From Ramana's rigorous advaitic position, this view necessarily accepts as 
a reality what in fact is a non-existent entity (mind, jiva , ego or 
pseudo Vl") in order to follow one of these yogas .This is contrary to 

^®Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1955 ed.), 

2:355. 

og 

Swami, Self-Realization , p. 238. 

^^^"Who," Guru-Ramana-Vachana-Mala (Tiruvannamalai: Sri 
Ramanaramam, 1967), p. 36. 
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Ramana's own position as stated by a sisya: 

The basic idea we are given by Bhagavan when mentioning "I" 
is our Natural Real Self-consciousness (Atman Bhava) ; and the 
basic idea we are given by scriptures till now when 
mentioning "I" is (the Jiva Bhava ) "I-am-this-body 
consciousness."101 

In these traditional yogas , there must be a mind, jiva , ego or pseudo 
"I" to do action without attachment to its fruits (karma yoga) , an "I" 
to love God (bhakti yoga) , an "I" separated from and which must return 
to God (raja yoga ), an "I" ignorant of God and striving to know him 
(jnanfl yoga ). Self-inquiry, on the other hand, reveals that the pseudo 
"I" has no substantial existence and therefore no defects such as attach¬ 
ment to actions' fruits, nondevotion to God, separation from God, and 
God-ignorance. The pseudo "I" is not accepted as a real entity but its 
very existence is questioned through Self-inquiry, thereby, it is the 
most direct way to dispel the illusion of its existence. Ramana 
clarified: 

Of course we are employing the mind. It is well known and 
admitted that only with the help of the mind, the mind has to 
be killed. But instead of setting about saying there is a 
mind, and I want to kill it, you begin to seek the source of 
the mind, and you find the mind does not exist at all.l®^ 

Thus, a coimaentator on Ramana stated: 

The uniqueness of His teaching consists in the fact of his 
insistence on the inquiry method from the very beginning 
Instead of waiting till eternity for the purification of the 
body, mind and intellect and of the inquiry straightaway 
giving one that mental quiet.103 


^^^Om, The Path of Shri Ramana , p. 50. 

^^^harshi. Truth Revealed , p. 40. 

103 


Swamagirl, Crumbs from His Table , p. 6. 
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If, then, one were to consider the yogas they must ultimately 

be seen as already part and parcel of the realized Self and not simply 

as means to it. Ramana thus equated the so-called means (e.g. the 

yogas) and the end (Self-realization): 

Bhakti , jnana, yoga— are different names for Self-realization 
or mukti which is our real nature. These appear as the means 
first. They eventually are the goal. So long as there is 
conscious effort required on our part to keep up bhakti , yoga , 
dhyana , etc., they are the means. When they go on without 
any effort on our part, we have attained the goal. There is 
no realisation to be achieved. The real is ever as it is.^®^ 

In regard to Ramana’s understanding of the traditional yogas , a 

further delineation must be made in regard to bhakti yoga . The goal for 

Ramana was Self-realization and the path he offered first was Self- 

inquiry. Yet his upadesa was free from sectarianism or fanaticism; he 

could appreciate other traditional paths if that were the orientation of 

the particular sisya. If someone found the path of Self-inquiry too 

difficult or not to his temperament, Ramana recommended the path of 

submission^^^ in the bhakti tradition.Ramana stated: 

If the aspirant is not temperamentally suited to Vicara Marga , 
he must develop bhakti to an ideal—it may be God, Guru, 
humanity in general, ethical laws, or even the idea of beauty. 

When one of these takes possession of the individual, other 
attachments grow weaker.^07 


^^^Mudaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 94. 

^^^Osbome, "The Maharshi’s Place in History," p. 174. 

^®^It is significant that though an Advaitin , Ramana composed 
such devotional material as the Marital Garland of Letters in which he 
expressed his love, in the imagery of the bride and bridegroom of 
erotic bhakti, to and for Arunachala, the manifestation of Siva. 

Sankara, an uncompromising Advaitin , has also produced devotional works. 

^^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , p. 26. 
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Bhaktl was traditionally considered the very antithesis of Self-inquiry 

since bhakti is based on the presumption of duality; the worshipper and 

worshipped, lover and beloved. Self-inquiry presumes nonduality. Yet, 

Ramana's radical concept of Self prevailed here, also, insofar as both 

Self-inquiry and bhakti come to the same ego-free goal. Ramana explained: 

There are only two ways in which to conquer destiny. . . . One 
is to inquire who undergoes this destiny and discover that only 
the ego is bound by it and not the Self, and that the ego is 
non-existent. The other way is to kill the ego by completely 
surrendering to the Lord . . . and giving up all sense of "I" 
and "mine" and leaving it to the Lord to do what he likes with 

you.108 

For the sisyas of Ramana following the path of jnana , the question 
Who Am I? is the key to their endeavors. Likewise, i^lsyas following the 
path of bhakti have an appropriate question symbolizing their attitude of 
devotion to the guru ; Whose Am I? "These two questions," stated a ^isya 
of Ramana, "represent the thin distinction between two approaches—one 
in which the ego is burnt up and the other in which the ego melts away."^®^ 

Ramana provided a unique integration^^^ of these two modes when he 
expressed the teaching of submission in the context of vicara ; "If one 
surrenders coiiq>letely there will be no one left to ask questions or to be 
considered.Just as silence is the means and end in vicara , so, too, 

^^^Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , p. 69. 

109 

M. M. V., "Whose Am I?", The Mountain Path 11 (January 1974); 

15. 

^^^The devotees of Ramana have also provided a unique integration 
of bhakti toward their guru and the practice of jnana in regard to the 
Self. See, for example, the poem "Glance of Grace" by sisya Muruganar 
in Appendix C. 

^^^Osbome, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , p. 160. 
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it is in submission: "The inner silence is self-surrender. And that 

means living without the sense of ego."^^^ Ramana maintained: 

Whatever the means, the destruction of the sense of "I" and 
"mine" is the goal, and as these are interdependent, the 
destruction of either of them causes the destruction of the 
other; therefore in order to achieve that state of Silence 
which is beyond thought and word, either the path of knowledge 
which removes the sense of "I" or the path of devotion which 
removes the sense of "mine", will suffice. So there is no 
doubt that the end of the paths of devotion and knowledge 
is one and the same.^^3 

Just as Ramana refined and transcended the traditional concepts 
concerning the yogas so he refined and transcended the idea of sannyasa 
(renunciation). Renunciation of all worldly goods and goals, including 
family ties and obligations,has been considered by many Hindus to be 
a necessary prerequisite for the attainment of liberation; and Hindu 
orthodoxy has enshrined renunciation as the final step (asrama ) of human 
life.^^^ For Ramana, rehunclatlon is necessary but it has nothing to do 
with socially sanctioned, overt forms.Renunciation was Internal and 
to be done in the mind, whatever the external condition of life; Ramana 
stated: 
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Ibid., p. 82. 

^^^Ramana Maharshi's "Spiritual Instruction," in Osborne, 

The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi , p. 54. 

^^^"Renouncing the world does not mean living a solitary life in 
a little house and garden of one’s own, as it might in the West, or even 
retiring to the austere security of a monastery, but going forth homeless 
and penniless, depending on the charitable for food and clothing and 
sleeping in a cave or temple or wherever possible." Osborne, The 
Teachings of Ramana Maharshi . p. 77. 

^^^For a detailed discussion of Sannyasa , see Sivananda, 
Necessity for Sannyisa . 

^^^Cohen, Reflections on Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1971 
ed.), pp. 50, 53. Maharshi's Gospel (1969 ed.), p. 5. Swarnagiri, 

Crumbs from His Table , p. 43. 
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Sannyasa or renunciation Is not the discarding of external things, 
but the cancellation of the uprising of the ego. ... To such 
true Renouncers there Is no difference between solitude and 
active life. 

At another time, Ramana responded to a question concerning renunciation 
with these words: 

Change of environment Is no help. The one obstacle Is the mind, 
and this must be overcome whether In the home or In the forest. 

If you can do It In the forest, why not In the home? So why 
change the environment? Your efforts can be made even now, 
whatever be the environment. H® 

For, as Ramana stated, "with the rise of the ego all else rises and with 

Its subsidence all else subsides, to destroy the ego through Self-Inquiry 
119 

Is alone true renunciation." In this refined sense, Ramana equated 

renunciation and self-realization, once again, uniting means and end: 

Slsya: Is renunciation necessary for Self-realization? 

Guru Ramana : Renunciation and Self-realization are the same. 

They are different aspects of the same state. Glvlng_up the 
non-self Is renunciation. Inhering In the Self Is jnana or 
Self-realization. One Is the negative and the other the 
positive aspect of the same, single truth. ^20 

For many Western and some Indian visitors the question was not 

renunciation of the world but rather how to serve, reform, and uplift 

the world. Again Ramana would turn the questioner Inwards: 

Slsya: What do you think of social reform? 


^^^G. R. Subbaramayya, Sri Ramana: The Sage of Arunaglrl 
(Tlruvannamalal: Sri Ramanasramam, 1948), p. 69. 

^^^Osborne, The Teachings of Sri Ramana Maharshl , p. 78. 

119 

Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , p. 23. 

120 

Mudallar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , p. 94. 
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Guru Paitiana ; Self-reform automatically results in social reform. ^^2]^ 
Attend to self-reform and social reform will take care of itself. 

Social reform or any ethical conduct, though praiseworthy, was not in 

Ramana's thought sufficient means for salvation. 

^isya: Will not right conduct be enough to secure salvation? 

Guru Ramana ; What is conduct? And what is right? Who is to 
judge what is right and what is wrong? It is only when the 
Reality (Self) is known, what is right can be known. The best 
course is to find out who wants this salvation, and in tracing 
this "who" or ego to its original source consists all right 
conduct. 

Here again Ramana remained consistent in turning the seeker back to the 
spiritual quest of Self-inquiry. When asked what solution he had for 

the problems of poverty, disease, war and the reform of society, Ramana's 

123 

inevitable reply was, "Have you reformed yourself first?" In effect 

this meant lessening the Influence of ego, realizing that the ego is not 

the Self, as T. M. P. Mahadevan has pointed out: 

The ego is only the pseudo-self, responsible for all the evil 
and misery in the world, and the final and lasting felicity could 
be realized only when the root cause of the ego, that is, 
ignorance, is dispelled. ^24 

Ramana himself constantly maintained: 

Each man's first duty is to realize his true nature. If after 
doing this he feels like reforming the country or nation, by all 
means let him take up such reform. 125 


^^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), p. 241. 
^^^Mudaliar, Day By Day With Bhagavan , pp. 379-80. 

^^^Mahadevan, Ramana Maharshi and His Philosophy of Existence , 

p. 146. 

l^Sbid. 

125 

Mudaliar, Gems from Bhagavan , p. 56. 
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The lessening of suffering through social reform was thus viewed in the 

perspective of Ramana's rigorous nondualism. Ramana taught: 

From the point of view of jnana . . . the suffering ... is 
certainly a dream. ... In a dream you have when you are 
asleep you yourself feel hunger and see others also suffering 
from hunger. You feed yourself and, moved by pity, feed the 
others who are hungry. So long as the dream lasted, all this 
suffering was quite as real as the suffering you see in the 
world is to you now. It was only when you woke up that you 
discovered it to be unreal. . . . 

Nevertheless, Ramana did not condone callousness to human suffering. He 
continued: 


. . . But all this is not to say that while you are in the 
dream you can act as if the suffering you feel in it is not real. 

The hunger in the dream has to be appeased by dream food. . . . 
Similarly till you attain the state of Realization and thus wake 
out of this Illusory, phenomenal world, you must do social 
service by relieving suffering whenever you see it.^26 

Ramana did not teach a moral system per se , though he did counsel 
127 

common sense moderation. He did not pass ethical judgments; "there 

was no good and no bad for him, only actions and attachments to actions 

(due to ego)."^^® What the non-realized person called evil is the result 

of egoism. By moral codes and emotional appeals, religions seek to keep 

the ego in bounds. Self-inquiry, on the other hand, turns the attack 

directly on destroying the ego, not simply in keeping it in check or 

merely attacking the ego's specific manifestations. Ramana wrote: 

If you would deny the ego and scorch it by ignoring it, you 
would be free. If you would accept it, it will impose 


Quoted in Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , pp. 87- 


Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , p. 58. 
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limitations on you and throw you in a vain struggle to 
transcend them.129 

Like his metaphysics and epistemology, Ramana’s axiology and ethics are 

one. Ramana approached the problem of evil directly; he stated: 

All the evil lies in you in the form of ego; endeavor first 
to eradicate it, instead of probing into the evil you see in 
others. As you are, so is the world.1^® 

This subordination of ethical schemas and tradition was also 
131 

extended by Ramana to the Brahman caste, normally respected for its 
hereditary rights and duties in maintaining and teaching traditional 
truths. 

Sisya: Are not the Brahmins considered to be the priests or 
intennediaries between God and others? 

Guru Ramana ; Yes. But who is a Brahmin ? A Brahmin is one who 
has no sense of individuality in him. He cannot think he acts 

as an intermediary.1^2 

Though born of Brahman parents. Ramana did not in any way encourage the 
idea that mere birth assured the possession of truth. He always insisted 
that truth is the birthright of all who are willing to see it, irregard- 

, . . 133 

less of caste. 


^^ ^Maharshi’s Gospel (1969 ed.), p. 50. 

^^%r. M. Hafeez, "Sri Ramana's Spiritual Philosophy and Modern 
Thought," in Ramana Manjari (New Delhi: Ramana Kendra, 1968), p. 24. 

^^^This is significant for "the schools of thought that have 
emphasized the path of jftana have, on the whole, tended to be supporters 
of castes, for it is a path that, by its very nature was restricted to 
the upper classes." Sen, Hinduism , p. 31. 

^^\enkataramiah. Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 

p. 547. 

^^^Ramana's concept of caste was certainly affected by his 
illumination experience. But even before as a schoolboy, he had a 
relaxed attitude toward caste to the extent of having as a best friend 
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Further, devotees who would give undue importance to the guru’s 

physical person or to his agram were to receive the message that the 

Self transcended these forms also. An admirer of Ramana has written: 

When an ardent young devotee of Sri Ramana was compelled to 
leave the agram , in which he had stayed for some years, he came, 
on the eve of his compulsory departure, to take farewell of 
the Maharshi. Unable to master his sadness, the devotee wept 
bitterly. Sri Maharshi asked him; "Why are you weeping? 

Don't you know this agram is only for beginners? Now that you 
are beginning to make some advance it is needful for you to go 
away if you are to make further progress. "^34 

Ultimately, even the sacred scriptures had to be transcended; 

Ramana maintained: 

The scriptures serve to indicate the existence of the Higher 
Power of Self and to point the way to It. . . . Apart from 
that they are useless. However, they are voluminous in order 
to be adapted to the level of development of every seeker. As 
a man rises in the scale he finds the stages already attained 
to be only stepping stones to higher stages, until finally the 
goal is reached. When that happens, the goal alone remains and 
everything else, including the scriptures, becomes useless. 135 

Thus, contrary to commonly accepted views, Ramana as guru 

counselled freedom from ritual, observance, tradition, caste, scripture, 

external authorities. A slsya related the following: 

Bhagavan was the most liberal of Gurus in that at no time he 
considered the need to frame rules and regulations to control 
the lives of his disciples.1^^ 


a Muslim schoolmate. This was also accepted by Alagammal, Ramana's 
mother. The Muslim friend has written: "I can never forget the maternal 
love of Alagammal and her kindness to me. Muslims were not so kindly 
treated by caste Brahmins in those days; they were regarded as untouch¬ 
ables." "Sein," "Sri Ramana: Friend, Philosopher, and Guide," p. 77. 

134 

Sadhu, Ways to Self-Realization , pp. 56-57. 

135 

Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi . p. 14. 

^^^Cohen, Guru Ramana; Memories and Notes , p. 7. 
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Another devotee of Ranana wrote similarly: 

He touches life at all aspects, not cramped and confined by any. 

No school of philosophy, cult, creed, yoga and the like could 
claim him as he did not fit easily into any ready-made 
classification. He lived free and let every one remain free 
likewise. 

Of course, this freedom was understood by Ramana in the context of Self¬ 
inquiry; Ramana declared: 

Regulations of life, such as getting up at a fixed hour, bathing, 
doing mantra, japa , etc., observing ritual, all this is for people 
who do not feel drawn to Self-inquiry or are not capable of it. 

But for those who can practice this method, all rules and 

discipline are unnecessary.^38 

In response to a question put to him in 1946, about the nature of his 

own personal sidhana , Ramana replied: 

I never performed any pranayama or japa . I know no mantras. I 
had no rules of meditation or contemplation. Even when I came to 
hear of such things later I was never attracted by them. Even 
now my mind refuses to pay any attention to them. Sadhana 
Implies an object to be gained and the means of gaining it. What 
is there to be gained which we do not already possess?^ 

Ramana recognized these various spiritual disciplines as 
inadequate as means to Realization. Nevertheless, they could function as 
aids to those who were not yet prepared for atmavicara : 

Sisya: Is it possible for all people to hold on to the path 
of Self-inquiry? 

Guru Ramana : It is true that it is only possible for mature 
minds, not for Immature ones. For the latter, repetition of a 


^^^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , pp. 7-8. 
^^^Mudaliar, Gems from Bhagavan , p. 20. 

^^^Sarma, Hinduism Through the Ages , pp. 225-26. 
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prayeror holy name under one's breath (japa) , worship 
of images, breath-control (pranayama) , visualizing a pillar 
of light (Jyotishtoma ), and similar yogic and spiritual and 
religious practices have been prescribed. By those practices, 
people become mature and will then realize the Self through 
the path of Self-inquiry. 

Ramana insisted on these practices as simply aids and preliminaries; the 

devotee would eventually be led to Self-inquiry. Atmavicara is supreme, 

as Ramana wrote in his Supplement to Forty Verses on Existence ; 

That supreme place, which is attained through the discriminating 
inquiry of the mind (atmavicara) , is not attained through one who 
merely teaches about it, or through perpending the meaning 142 

texts, or through meritorious deeds, or through any other means. 


Recapitulation 

§ankara's interpretation of Advaita Vedanta proved a ready vehicle 
for Ramana's upadega . That teaching, however, had its genesis in Ramana's 
own illumination experience. Ramana was, therefore, not simply an 
imitator of Sankara; differences between the two are noticeable. The 
traditional Vedanta sadhana was streamlined by Ramana to embrace simply 


^^®0n one recorded occasion Ramana did give a mantra to a devotee. 
This devotee was an untouchable and felt unworthy to enter Ramana's 
presence. He did, however, hang a picture of Ramana around his neck and 
he often circumambulated the agram . "One day, as he neared the entrance 
gate, he saw Bhagavan coming out and fell prostrate in front of him. 

When Bhagavan stopped and stood, he wept and prayed, 'Save me!' 

Bhagavan looked with compassion on the poor man who had no facilities 
for meditation, self-inquiry and so on, and uttered the words, 'Go on 
saying Shiva, Shiva. That shall save you.' " Swami Natanananda, 

"Mantra Taught by the Maharshi," Ramana Darsan (New Delhi; Ramana Kendra, 
1972), p. 17. 

^^^Nagamma, Letters from Sri Ramanasramam , 2:14-15. Also see the 
following: Mahadevan, The Insights of Advaita , pp. 84, 84-85; Maharshi, 
Who Am I? , p. 6; Osborne, The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi , p. 157. 

^^^Ramana Maharshi's "Supplement to Forty Verses on Reality," 
trans. T. M. P. Mahadevan in Mahadevan, Maharshi and His Philosophy 
of Existence , p. 120. 
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and purely Self-inquiry. Ramana did not construct an elaborate, logically 
flawless system; he was content with simply being immediately understood. 
Nor did Ramana engage in disputation; his concern was conciliation. 

Ramana did not travel widely in sharing his teaching; at the same time 
he did not confine his teaching to professionals on the spiritual path; 
lay persons were worthy and welcome. Finally, Ramana, vis—a—vis 
Sapkara, emphasized personal experience rather than tradition or authority 
in validating spiritual development. 

The practical import of Ramana's understanding of Advaita Vedanta 
is that desire with its subject-object polarity brings no satisfaction. 

To rid oneself of this notion of polarity and thereby transcend desire, 
it is necessary to apprehend the nature of one's true Self and to be 
that Self. This is Self-realization, the all-embracing, integrative 
experience of infinite existence, consciousness, bliss. 

The means to achieve the goal of Self-realization is Self—inquiry. 
an awareness of the Self maintained with effort for a period of time. 

When this awareness becomes continuous and natural, it is then Self- 
realization. 

Self-inquiry is a complete method; it is an empirical, auto¬ 
analysis. The individual can practice it without diverting effort to 
conform to any embellishment; neither esoteric knowledge nor external 
aids are necessary. Self-inquiry is in effect freedom from ritual, 
observances, tradition, caste, scripture and external authorities. 



CHAPTER V 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GURUHOOD AND OF RAMANA 

Rather than a formal institution, such as a church, university 
system, or government, it is the guru who has often been the transmitter 
and even the prophet of Hindu culture. He has been, and in many instances 
continues to be, the epicenter for instilling and illustrating the funda¬ 
mental life models which have been delineated in Hindu scriptures.^ 

Within the Hindu ambience, spiritual knowledge is less a process of 
discovery than of recovery of the complete knowledge given at the beginning 
of history to the rsis. The guru is the prime conduit, the lifeline, of 
2 

this knowledge. Thus the basis for the high stature of the guru lies in 
the conviction that he is a link in a long chain of mediators able to 
bring the sisya and the divine reality together in the illtimination 
experience. Throughout Hinduism there has been general agreement on the 
necessity of the guru above all other means for the illumination 
experience. For, to the guru belongs a practical, existential science 

3 

to which neither books nor scripture can be a complete guide. The guru 

^Singh, "Godmen and Their Disciples," p. 10. 

2 

Eliot Deutch and J. A. B. Van Bulten, A Sourcebook of Advaita 
Vedanta (Honolulu; The University Press of Hawaii, 1971), p. 65. 

^Swami Prabhavananda, The Spiritual Heritage of India (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1962), p. 147. 
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brings to religion and Illumination the key elements of Interpersonal 
relationship and Intuitive methodology. 

Interpersonal Relationship 

Certainly one historic reason for the prime Importance of the 
guru was the fact that books were not available and Instruction had to 
be given orally. The guru , however, gives more to the slsya than 
knowledge which books could and eventually did supply. The guru-slsya 
construct was a vital relationship between two personalities. In the 
absence of this relationship, a wandering sadhu , a sannyasl of great 

renunciation, or a rsl In solitary contemplation, cannot be considered 
4 

a guru . The vital principle of Hindu religious education and the forte 
of guruhood has been this Intimate, Individual relationship between guru 
and slsya.^ From at least the time of the Upanlsads, Hindu genius has 
recognized that knowledge and experience, particularly In matters of 
spiritual pursuits, are best communicated through the Intimacy of Inter¬ 
personal contact.^ The Indian educationist Mookerjl wrote: 

India has believed that . . . the making of man depends on the 
human factor. It depends on Individual attention and treatment 
to be given by the teacher. . . . The pupil belongs to the 
teacher and not to an Institution or the abstraction called the 
school .‘ 

Thus, the emphasis In Hindu religious education and spiritual development 
has been on the Individual and the Interpersonal relationship between two 
4 

Irudayaraj, "Christ, the Guru," p. 245. 

^V. S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panlnl (Lucknow, India: 
University of Lucknow, 1953), p. 280. 

^Ross, "Guru,” p. 1047. 

^Mookerjl, Ancient Indian Education , p. xxvl. 
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individuals; a student receiving individual guidance, inspiration and 
encouragement from a teacher. Spiritual development and Self- 
realization entail not simply an intellectual process but, more 
importantly, an existential process. Self-realization, so to speak, 
is not taught but caught in the vital guru-disya relationship. In that 
relationship, the faceted role of the guru is crucial if spiritual 
development is to take place. The guru is a (1) guide, (2) exemplar, 
and (3) goal; (4) the student must be with the guru ; and (5) being with 
the guru leads to illumination not simply through intellectual knowledge 
or a collection of facts but through intuition or immediate apprehension, 
which transcends the process of sensing, imaging and reasoning. 

The guru as an active agent is the guide to the ^isya's goal. 
Since there are innumerable variations within human nature, accommoda¬ 
tions on the path to the goal become necessary to suit the biological and 
environmental need and temperament of the individual.® This accommoda¬ 
tion can best be achieved by the guru who himself knows the intricacies 
of the spiritual path^ and who searches out and assists in developing 
the peculiar abilities of the individual Sisya. The Indian scholar and 
^ru Prabhavananda has stated: 

The guru has perhaps no more important duty than to study 
carefully the personality and temperament of pupils committed 
to his charge, and to prescribe to each, according to his 
nature, an appropriate method.^® 

®Organ, The Hindu Quest for the Perfection of Man , p. 27. 

^Hookerji. Ancient Indian Education , p. xxvii. 

^^Prabhavananda, The Spiritual Heritage of India (1962 ed.). 


p. 67. 
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In this guidance, the guru is a subtle, skillful master of methods. 

Swami Gnaneswaranda explained; 

The guru does not in any way disturb or upset the understanding 
of the pupil. His method is not one of proselytizing or 
converting, but one of slow and steady constructing and 
unfolding. 

Along the spiritual path, the guru solves both doctrinal and personal 
difficulties;^^ he offers encouragement or needed rebuke, and explains 
the experiences the sisya is undergoing. 

Thus, the guru is actively involved in his Sisya's spiritual 
development. The guru , however, is also a non-active or quiescent agent 
insofar as he is an exemplar. He is one who has attained the goal which 
the Sisya is seeking. Thus, the delineation of the guru's guidance is 
not primarily represented in his words or a system but in his person. 

The guru is his teaching; he radiates his teaching. As an embodiment 

of the Sisya's highest aspiration, the guru provides a readily accessible 
13 

object of contemplation. Through identification with a concrete 
exemplar of the ideal attainment, the Sisya is led to discover the same 

ideal within himself. Further, the guru's very presence provides an 
14 

accessible source of inspiration; he makes the spiritual ideal living 

^^Gnaneswaranda, "Masters, True and False," p. 140. 

^^"In his guru a man seeks, andoften finds, a guru whose 
spiritual superiority is unquestioned, who is nurturant and non¬ 
competitive, who can lift his disciple out of the abrasive tussles of 
everyday social relations." Mandelbaum, Society in India , 2:526. 

^\ale, "The Guru Principle in Indian Education," p. 259. 

Raymond, To Live Within , p. 138. 

^^"Le gourou doit aussi inspirer a son disciple un desir de 
plus en plus ardent de progresser, faire que cela devienne une veritable 
obsession." Jean Herbert, Spiritualitd Hindoue (Paris; Editions Albin 
Michel, 1947), p. 358. 
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and dynamic; and he puts that ideal within human grasp, as Peter Brent 
explained: 

The Guru, a human being demonstrably similar to the disciple, 
sets the experience within a human scale. . . . The fact of his 
humanity allows the disciple to operate without being crushed 
by a constant sense of eternity, omniscience, omnipotence. . . . 

The guru is the example, the proof that the way leads some¬ 
where and somewhere worthwhile. His own sanity, detachment, 
serenity, strength, integration and loving kindness show that 
the hard journey the disciple has to make will prove worth it 
in the end.^^ 

The guru is not only the active guide and the quiescent exemplar 

for the gisya. The guru is often the goal itself, thus necessitating the 

lisya being both disciple and devotee. In effect, the guru is both means 

and end. Union with the guru is self-integration, peace, and bliss; it 

is illumination. Brent has pointed out the following; 

The general oneness of the universe finds particular expression 
in the oneness of Master and disciple. . . . What he [the 
disciple] wants is to merge with the Guru and thus with the 
Absolute. 

If, however, a sisya is to benefit from the guru as guide, 
exemplar, goal, he must avail himself of the guru’s dar^ana (presence) 
he must desire and feel a need to be with the guru . Darsana of the guru 
is most often experienced within the aSram. In this regard, Dilip Kumar 
Roy has stated: 

An Indian guru is not just the head of the institution . . . 
he i£ the institution. . . . S^ram life has thus a great 
advantage. In the ordinary life we are self-centered. The 
whole world revolves around our own egos. It is indeed 
difficult to focus all one's thoughts, actions, love on the 
Unseen. The guru makes this possible, for here everything 


^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 339. 
^^Ibid., pp. 296-97. 
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is centered around him . The disciples are bound by a common 
bond of Rurubhakti and aspiration. Service and love become 

possibleTTT 

Thus the guru becomes a focus of attention away from self and from 
external, ephemeral events and relationships. The possible dispersal 
of energy is thus converged and refocused for the spiritual path. 


Intuitive Methodology 

To be with the guru in interpersonal relationship leads to a 
further significant aspect of the guru tradition: intuitive methodology. 
To be with the guru ideally leads to an illumination experience, based 
not simply on intellectual knowledge or an accumulation of facts but 
on intuition,^® "immediate apprehension."^^ Intuition goes beyond the 
ordinary consciousness of sensing, imaging, and reasoning. Frederick 
Streng has written: 

It is Important to place one's self under a "master" (guru) who 
can give guidance and encouragement in times of difficulty and 
who can stimulate insight. At the same time, the master always 
points beyond his own phenomenal intellect and abilities. 

This "pointing beyond" is of prime importance within the guru-sisya 

relationship. The relationship slowly but steadily must move toward 

the mode of intuition. Direct apprehension of reality (brahmasakshatkara) 


^^Roy, Pilgrims of the Stars , p. 97. 

^®For a broad, yet in-depth interpretation of intuition as used 
in this study, see Paul Maslow, Intuition Versus Intellect (Valley Stream, 
New York: The Life Science Press, 1957). 

^^For an elaboration of this phrase see Richard Rorty, "Intuition," 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (1967 ed.), 4:204-12. 

^®Frederick J. Streng, Understanding Religious Man (Belmont, 
California: Dickenson Publishing Co., 1969), p. 76. 
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transcends mere logical reflection (manana) for the intellect can only 
know about something but does not experience as that something 
experiences. The Intuitional capability, while it does not negate, 
does build upon and transcend the process of sensing, imaging, 
reasoning.As Ramana reported: 

All this [the Illumination experience] was not a mere intellectual 
process. It flashed before me vividly as a living truth, a 
matter of indubitable and direct experience.22 

This is not to infer, however, that reason and logic are ignored 
by the guru . They are particularly helpful in the first stages of 
spiritual development. Reason and logic can point to the value of 
spiritual enlightenment and aid in solving doubts on the path to 
illumination. The guru's goal, however, is not to spark an expanse of 
discursive logic but rather the most profound intuitive faculties. For 
perceptions alone cannot reveal the reality of illumination which must 
be experienced within the seeker.The illumination experience is 
inexpressible; it therefore demands a peculiar mode of apprehension. 
Ramana said: 

For vocal speech, organs of speech are necessary and they 
precede speech. But the other speech (i.e., the speech of 
silence vs. vocal speech) lies even beyond thought. It is, in 
short, transcendent speech or unspoken word, para vak .24 


^^There is growing awareness and study concerning the Intuitional 
mode in the West. Dr. Robert Ornstein, a researcher at the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in San Francisco believes "Western 
man's step-by-step, linear, analytic mode of knowledge has enriched him . . 
. but has also impoverished him by draining out . . . his intuition 
and more holistic ways of perceiving." "Hemispherical Thinker," Time 
Magazine , 8 July 1974, p. 76. 

^^Kamath, Sri Maharshi , p. 2. 

^^Streng, Understanding Religious Man , p. 75. 

^^enkataramiah. Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), p. 75. 
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The primary goal, achieved through this unspoken word, is the experience 

of illumination rather than any merely rationalistic description or 
25 

theoretical truth about it. 

This extraordinary mode of consciousness which differs from 

everyday and ordinary consciousness of sensing, imaging, and reasoning 

is aptly described in the Mandukya Upanlsad: 

It is beyond the senses, beyond the understanding, beyond all 
expression. ... It is the pure unitary consciousness, wherein 
awareness of the world and of multiplicity is completely 
obliterated. It is Ineffable peace. It is the Supreme Good. 

It is One without a second. It is the Self.^^ 

Particularly in the Western hemisphere, science has given a 

dominant position to the processes of ordinary consciousness ever 

intuition. Brent has written: 

By devising finer and finer Instruments to aid the senses we 
have been able to go on exploring this reality with impressive 
results, thus continuously reinforcing what we already believed 12 ^ 
that nature was external to us, separated and essentially inert. 

This now-dated scientific approach has been negated throughout history 

by those individuals (often referred to as mystics)^® who have intuitively 

apprehended that so-called separate. Individual exlstents are one, or at 

29 

the very least, organically dependent upon one another. The cultivation 


^^Brightman, "Goals of Philosophy and Religion, East and West," 

p. 10. 

^^Quoted in Walter T. Stace, The Teachings of the Mystics 
(New York; The New American Library, 1960), p. 20. 

^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 306. 

^®"Mystlcism, too, has its representation in India and in 
the . . . personality of the Maharishee I found its highest embodiment." 
Paul Brunton, The Quest of the Over-self (London: Rider and Co., 1970), 
p. 15. 

^^It is significant that awareness of this oneness is arising 
in the areas of ecology, international economics, and in pure science 
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of this intuitional ability has been a preoccupation within the guru- 

^isya relationship. Dasgupta wrote: 

It will be seen that in a sense all the systems of Indian 
philosophy and religion are mystic,—for according to all 
the systems truth always transcends intellectual apprehension 
or discursive speculation,—it is to be intuited with and 
through the help of the preceptor, who has already realized 
it. 30 

The "truth" to be intuited is the eternal and joyful experience of unity; 
in the final analysis, it is unity with Ultimate Reality which itself is 
satcitananda. 


Contributions of Ramana 

Ramana's early boyhood was marked neither by intellectual nor 
spiritual precociousness. Yet at the age of seventeen he underwent such 
an intense experience concerning his own existence that his life took an 
irrevocable direction onto the spiritual path; a holy man had been born. 
He then began a regimen of austerities, reading, and thinking that would 
enable him to give expression to and share that original, intuitional 
experience; a guru was in the making. 

Certainly, in comparison to such figures as a Patanjall, or a 
Sankara, or a Gandhi, the effect of Ramana Maharshi's life and thought 
on the attitudes and practices of Indian society have in general been 
minute. He did not set out consciously to reform nor even to share his 

itself. "They [so-called separate, individual existents] are inter¬ 
connected by a network of relationships—electro-magnetic, gravita¬ 
tional, chemical and, in the case of sentient beings, mental." Aldous 
Huxley, Ends and Means (New York: Greenwood Press, 1969), p. 293. 

^^asgupta, Obscure Religious Cults , p. 87. 
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ideas and values; he did not search out disciples, they came to him. 

His limited influence has been not on a nation, a society, or on 
institutions as much as it has been on individuals. The social 
significance of Ramana's ideas and values will radically depend first 
of all on their incorporation into the lives of individuals. Only 
then, will they have an appreciable effect on society. It is to be 
further noted that Ramana's influence is based not so much on his 
thought as expressed in writings or in an institution but on his own 
personhood, the living out of his life. 

31 

Concerning what Ramana taught, it is not radically new; the 
elements of his upadesa can he found in the Indian religious and 
philosophical tradition. Ramana was not a deliberate, radical reformer. 
He accepted and generally affirmed his cultural heritage, though this 
was not done blindly or haphazardly. For example, his attitude toward 
and development of the traditional doctrine concerning atman were 
fundamentally grounded in his own experience. 

Ramana's uniqueness and contributions to spiritual development 
in general and guruhood in particular does not consist so much in what 
he taught but rather in what he emphasized. Five areas of emphasis 
should be noted: (1) non-Hindus were to be privy to and participate in 
his religious insights; (2) in those insights the means to and end of 
illumination are not simply qualitatively alike (good means to attain a 
good end) but rather means and end are one and the same; (3) the truth 
31 

T. M. P. Mahadevan, Dakshlnamurti, Sankara, Ramana," 

Ramana Manjari (Delhi: Ramana Kendra, 1968), p. 80. Mahadevan, 

Ramana Haharshi and His Philosophy of Existence , p. 147. 
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and value of those insights were to be validated by personal experiment 
and experience; (4) in the process of that validation, responsibility 
was to be shifted from the guru to the sisya; (5) the validation 
definitely did not have to be in a context withdrawn from the world. 

A biographer of Ramana has written that, "the Perfect Man, such 
as was Maharshi . . . does not advertise himself, being far above any 
personal life and its ambitions.Yet people from all over the world 
made pilgrimage to Ramana. He accepted those sincere spiritual seekers 
who came to him, regardless of the seeker's external circumstances, 

32 

cultural background, literacy, caste, age, religion, race, nationality. 
The practice of bringing non-Hindus into the circle of slsyas, without 
expecting them to take on the accoutrements of Hindu culture, was 
given special emphasis by Ramana. Much before guruhood became fashion¬ 
able in the West, Westerners became devoted followers of Ramana in India 
and were warmly and generously received by Ramana, independent from 
formal rites and cultural accretions. In this regard, Ramana's accepted 
form of transcultural Initiation is informative. Osborne wrote; 

There was something mysterious about the Initiation he gave— 
no laying on of hands, no mantras, no outer form at all; only 
the mouna diksha , the silent initiation. . . . There was 
nothing specifically Hindu about it, nothing to make it 
available to members of one community only and inaccessible 

to others.34 

To spiritual seekers Ramana offered the means of dlksa and 
upade^a , and the goal of Self-realization as pure and simple silence. 

^^Sadhu, Ways to Self-Realization , p. 81. 

33 

Om, The Path of Shri Ramana , pp. 6-8. 

^^Osborne, "The Maharshi's Place in History," p. 173. 
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For Ramana the means and the end were not simply qualitatively alike; 

35 

the means and the end were the same: silence. Ramana himself, his 
very presence (darsan), was the embodiment of that integral, serene, 
blissful silence. Union with that presence of Ramana was, again, not 
merely a means to an end, the means was in effect the end. Through 
silence Ramana broke down the thought process rather than stimulating 
and proliferating thoughts such as sermons and precepts do, for as he 
said, "Truth is beyond words.Not only his metaphysics and episte¬ 
mology but also his axiology and ethics were one: be still. However, 
there were those who were not prepared for the mode of silence which 
enables the intuitive faculties to become operative. Ramana therefore 
offered, as a preliminary, a spoken and written upadesa , which originated 
in his own transrational experience, expressed in the terminology of 
Advaita Vedanta . He stated, "The essential purpose of all the Vedas . . . 
is to teach you the nature of the imperishable Atman and to declare with 
authority *Thou art That'."^^ Self-realization was to be achieved by 
Self-inquiry. But again the means. Self-inquiry, and the end. Self- 
realization, are one and the same: 

Vichara is the process and the goal also. "I AM" is the goal 

and final reality. To hold on to this Pure Being with effort 


^ Ramana*s radical insistence of ends and means being one and 
the same might be comparable to Gandhi's concept of ahimsa . It seems, 
though, that most other thinkers have equated ends and means only 
qualitatively; see, for example, the excellent study: Huxley, Ends and 
Means . 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (1972 ed.), 

p. 528. 

^ ^Maharshi's Gospel (1949 ed.), p. 71. 
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is vlchara . When it is spontaneous and natural, it is 
realization. 

Ramana’s message could be assimilated intuitively or first dis¬ 
cursively and then intuitively. In either case, Ramana consistently 
maintained that it was one*s own personal experience rather than the 
authority of the guru , the tradition, or scripture which was the 
authoritative means for validating the truth and value of the message. 
Rqmana never insisted on the absoluteness or non-accommodation of his 
views. His teaching was free from fanaticism or sectarianism. He went 
beyond traditional values and authority and placed truth in the crucible 
of personal experience of any sincere individual, in any state of life. 
The emphasis for responsibility, therefore, was placed on the sisya, not 
on the guru . A sisya has recalled the following concerning Ramana; 

He never preached or laid down the law, but always concentrated 
on turning the seeker back on himself and pointing out to him 
that it was entirely up to him, the Guru could only indicate 
and guide, for no one could give realization. 39 

Ramana consistently maintained that his instruction "amounts to direction 

„40 

only; it depends on the seeker to use that direction." 

Sisya; Cannot this trouble and difficulty be lessened with the 
aid"of a Master (guru) or an Ishta Devata (God chosen for worship)? 
Cannot they give power to see our Self as it la—to change us into 
themselves—to take us into Self-realization? 

Guru Ramana ; Ishta Devata and Guru are aids—very powerful aids 
on this path. But an aid to be effective requires your effort 

^^Rajeswarananda, Thus Spake Ramana , pp. 48-49. 

^^Arunachala, A Sadhu’s Reminiscences of Ramana Maharshi , pp. IS¬ 
IS. 

^^Venkataramiah, Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi , (1955 ed.), 

3;792. 
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also. Your effort Is a sine qua non . It is you who should see 
the sun. Can spectacles and the sxin see for you? You yourself 
have to see your true nature. 

Ramana would certainly disagree with the statement "that it is the most 

„42 

blessed thing inthe world to be a helpless child of the guru. 

Lizelle Reymond in To Live Within has written about this problem of 

passivity in the guru-sisya relationship: 

Many begged for the Master's blessing and wished to live in his 
orbit, for it is easier to exist in his shadow, to watch him 
live, to rejoice in his asceticism, than to struggle oneself. 

Ramana built on the Hindu tradition but also went beyond it in attempting 

to free the Self not only from ego but even from many forms of that 

tradition. In particular, he played down the role of the guru and so 

remained consistent with his radical non-dualistic perspective. He had 

no wish to convert anyone to his own ideas and no desire to add a single 

person to his following.Ramana's guidance was not a means of making 

the Sisya dependent on the guru or a means of imparting fixed dogma but 

a process of training and weaning away^^ from the guru so that the Self 

could seek and experience its own answers. In this regard, Paul 

Brunton has written: 

The Maharishee is the last person in the world to place his 
followers in the chains of servile obedience, and allows everyone 


^4bid. (1972 ed.), p. 30. 

^^Roy, Pilgrims of the Stars , p. 270. 

^^Reymond, To Live Within , p. 58. 

^^Brunton, A Search in Secret India , p. 111. 

Joachim Wach, "Master and Disciple," The Journal of Religion 
42 (January 1962): 3. 
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the utmost freedom of action. In this respect he Is quite 
refreshingly different from most of the teachers and Yogis 
I have met In India. 

Finally, pure .jnana yoga was traditionally to be followed by the 
recluse, withdrawn from the world. Ramana made It a path to be followed 
In the world. He did not encourage anyone to renounce life In the world, 
as Osborne has recorded: 

Ramana explained that It would only be exchanging the thought 
"I am a householder" for the thought "I am a sannyasln" whereas 
what Is necessary Is to reject the thought "I am the doer" 
completely and remember only "I am. "^7 

To remember "I am" can be achieved through the process of vlcara In any 

external circumstances. It has been claimed that herein lies part of the 

genius of Ramana: the fusion of jnana yoga and karma yoga . Ramana 

emphasized a sophisticated spiritual path suited to the exigencies of the 

age. It Is a path that can be followed silently In office or factory no 

less than In asram or cave, with or without observances. All that Is 

required Is a time for meditation and then remembrance throughout the 



As noted In Chapter I of this study, Gandhi and Krlshnamurtl 
presented two horns of a modern India dilemma: a desire, expressed by 
Gandhi, to understand, appreciate, and benefit from the guru tradition; 
and an equally valuable desire, expressed by Krlshnamurtl, to develop 
self-knowledge, maturity, and responsible Independence. A reconciliation 
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of these two positions appears In Sri Ramana Maharshl, through the above- 
mentioned five elements of emphasis. He recognized value In the guru 
tradition (and contributed to It) without becoming overly dependent on 
that guru tradition. 

That reconciliation has been discerned through the application of 
W. C. Smith's framework for the study of religion; concern with the 
historical cumulative tradition and with the personal faith of the Indi¬ 
vidual within that tradition. Chapter I of this study dealt with that 
cumulative guru tradition while Chapters II, III, and IV delineated that 
personal faith of Guru Ramana. Thus, both the normative and the actual char¬ 
acteristics of guruhood were traced historically and broadly through Hindu 
literature while a consideration of the life and teachings of Ramana added 
the personal and specific dimensions. The link between Smith's "cumula¬ 
tive tradition" and "faith" Is the living person. In this case. Guru 
Ramana. Ramana understood, appreciated, and benefited from the cumulative 
guru tradition; he did not, however, become entrapped In that tradition. 
Partly because of It, he developed his own self-knowledge, maturity, 
and responsible Independence. Guru Ramana thereby euiianced that cumulative 
tradition for those who would follow him and facilitated their own spiritual 
development. 


Implications for Further Study 

To discover the truth and value In the past Is one tool for gaining 
a proper perspective on the present and the future. To delineate the 
historical development of guruhood and to note the traditional character¬ 
istics of the Individual guru Is the basis for evaluating the genuineness 
or spuriousness of the guru-led cults of today. This Is one of the most 
obvious Implications for further study. 
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This investigation also provides a backdrop for a reconsidera¬ 
tion of education both secular and religious. Recent editorial comment 
in the Times of India in part blames the in-bred guru tradition for the 
academic apathy of present-day Indian students. 

This method of learning (uninvolved, uncritical memorization) 
is a hangover from our hoary traditions, when the sishya sat 
obediently, reverently and uncritically at the feet of the guru, 
a saintly being to whom Truth had been revealed and whose 
credentials were not to be questioned by the pupil. . . . The 
guru-sishya concept does not die hard ... it is Immortal. The 
Indian student no longer believes, of course, that Truth has 
been revealed to his professors, but it is less fatiguing to 
take down, unthinkingly, what they are saying than to challenge, 
question or argue with them.^® 

In many respects, Indian society is permeated by, and suffers from, 
relationships modelled on that between guru and sisya. Authority, whether 
in its academic, industrial or political aspects, often demands and 
receives a deference which would seem outrageous in the West.^^ 

On the other hand, in transitional Indian society, the individual 

and intimate relationship between student and teacher,and the respect 
52 

inherent in that relationship are often absent in contemporary Indian 


49.. 

"The Guru and the Gadfly," The Times of India , 10 October 1971, 

p. 30. 

50 

Brent, Godmen of India , p. 291. 

^^"In pre-British days, the relations between the teacher and 
the taught were very intimate as they lived together and no time limit 
was Imposed on any particular course of study. Mass lectures were 
unknown and when they had any doubt or difficulty, they approached a 
senior student or the professor himself for its solution." Surendrenath 
Sen, Educational Reforms of Sir Asutosh Hookerjee . Kirti Mandir Lecture 
Series, No. XI (Baroda: Baroda State Department of Education, 1949), p. 4. 

52 

"In our ancient system of education, there was respect for the 
teacher as a result of personal contacts between the teacher and the 
student. . . . Today, due to many factors, the position is different." 
Indian Government Ministry of Education, Proceedings of the Vice- 
Chancallbrs* Conference on University Administration (Delhi, India, 1957), 
p. 85. 
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academia. Writing on the academic profession in India, Edward Shlls 
has noted: 

In the numerous efforts to diagnose and prescribe for the 
ailing Indian universities, the guru as a spiritual guide 
and as a source of solicitude is often Invoked as a standard 
of comparison in which the contemporary Indian academic 
is regretted. 

This loss of the individual, intimate relationship between student 
and teacher has ramifications on a much broader cultural scale. Education 
is confronted by a variety of challenges in a mass culture not the least 
of which is the centralization of administration and power in the state. 
Particularly challenged in this regard has been religious education. The 
political revolutions during the past two hundred years have often 
replaced traditional religious education with state-controlled systems. 
Religious groups have variously reacted: liaisons with state schools, as 
in Germany and England; the establishment of a separate school system, 

such as the Roman Catholic in the United States; fugitive efforts where 

54 

state control has been most rigorous as in the Soviet Union and China. 

This particular challenge of the all-einbracing, bureaucratized 
state explains, in part, why the guru is not a component of Western 
culture.More importantly, however, in the West, Christianity itself 

^^Edward Shils, "The Academic Profession in India," in Elites 
in South Asia , ed. Edmund Leach and S. N. Mukherjee (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1970), p. 173. 

^^Michaelson, "Religious Education," p. 646. 

^^This is not to imply that significant individual guru figures 
cannot be found in Western history, consider, for exaiiq>le, Socrates, 

Plato’s philosopher-kings, or the third century Alexandrian Plotinus 
who performed the guru function in every sense of the word. 
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was quickly hierarchialized, institutionalized, and centralized; this, 
too, was detrimental to growth of a guruhood which thrives on the 
individual person. This disadvantage was later exaggerated by the 
separation of secular from religious education as noted above. Finally, 
the formal division of psychology from education which took place in 
this century provided another obstacle to the emergence of the guru 
figure. The totality of the guru function in its potentiality became 
institutionalized and then divided among at least three disciples (religion, 
education, psycholo^), an arrangement not conducive to the integrative 
mode of guruhood.The decline of this Integrative personality type in 
India and his absence in the Western world bear further study. 

The guru as teacher has been a socialization factor for genera¬ 
tions of Indians; he has been a shaper of society. But how does society 
influence the activity of the guru or even his very emergence? This is 
another implication for further study. A society must practice some 
amount of tolerance when it permits, protects, applauds, and holds up as 
an ideal certain members (the gurus) who Immerse themselves totally in 
the spiritual path. What is the value orientation of a society when it 
considers this activity neither anti-social withdrawal nor discreditable 
in any sense? On the other hand, are these attitudes changing in a 
transitional India? Though the following statement by Richard Lannoy 
does exhibit some Western ethnocentrism and a misunderstanding of Indian 
spiritual life and metaphysics, it is no doubt resonant with at least 

^^"Der Guru ist Heifer; Vater, Lehrer und Freund" (Swami 
Swarupananda, Indien Geheimnis und Mysterium [Bonn; Eric-Plerschel- 
Verlag, 1958], p. 176). 
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some secularized Indians today: 

That secularized India now tends to regard the inmates of 
a^rams as social parasite and their patrons as motivated by 
outmoded values is justified. Famine, poverty, and epidemics 
are ignored by almost all asrams ; nothing in the external 
world is allowed to disturb the inmates' spiritual exercises. 

Those spiritual exercises are supposed to lead to some type of self- 

realization; but is self-realization possible at all except as one realizes 

himself in others? 

In this context, it might also be asked what are the possible 
sources of corruption which threaten the guru and his §isyas? The guru 
might well be undermined by becoming institutionalized as a movement 
within society. His insights might thereby de diluted by empty 
ritualistic imitation. His metaphors may be reified in succeeding 
generations, thus extending the form of his teachings without continuing 
their substance.^^ Because of the burdensome personal demands and the 
temptation to a conscious self-elevation, Ramana himself advised his 
disciples not to take on the onerous duty of being a guru . A devotee 
reconstructed this advice: 

The disciples would expect all sorts of impossible things from 
their Guru, and trying to satisfy them he would inevitably 
resort to trickery. Then, even if he could perform miracles 
they were things to be avoided as being Impermanent and would 
only deflect him from the true path.59 


^^annoy. The Speaking Tree; A Study of Indian Culture and 
Society , p. 353. 

^®Sheldon B. Kopp, Guru; Metaphors from a Psychotherapist 
(Palo Alto, California: Science and Behavior Books, 1971), pp. 8-9. 

Arunachala, A Sadhu's Reminiscences of Rdmana Maharshi , p. 57. 
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Another implication for further study is the psychological 

dimension of those spiritual exercises prescribed by the guru . If, 

indeed, one speaks of a psychological dimension in this regard it is 

not to intimate that the parameters of the guru’s work is determined 

by psychology or even that his work is the same as the psychoanalyst. 

True, both the guru and the analyst are in relationships with persons 

who have asked for help in changing mental states, but immediately a 

fundamental difference arises, as Brent has noted: 

For the Guru, that section of the mind which identifies and 
makes us aware of the self is part of what must be transcended; 
the analyst, quite to the contrary, usually sees it as his 
task to reinforce or even reconstruct the ego sense. 

The guru is involved in self-analysis but more importantly in the elimina¬ 
tion of all that is contingent to pure being. "It is therefore," states 
M. K. V. Iyer, "quite different from the objective method which consists 
in synthesizing the findings of experience and integrating them into a 
comprehensive and coherent whole.The psychoanalyst attempts to 
readjust a person to the world whereas ultimately the guru strives to 
wean his sisya away from the world. For It is that world, the guru 
maintains, which has trapped the self and separated it from the Absolute.^ 
Thus, the success of the analyst would be considered the ultimate failure 

V ..t. 63 

by the guru . 

^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 295. 

K. Venkatarama Iyer, "Pathway to Reality," Ramana Darsan 
(Delhi: Ramana Kendra, 1972), p. 49. 

^^Brent, Godmen of India , p. 296. 

^^"Guru-Chelda Godmen," The Illustrated Weekly of India , 28 May 
1972, p. 41. 
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If anywhere East and West seem to be In conflict It Is In the 
value and the meaning of the ego. Hinduism and Buddhism generally 
maintain that the ego is a dangerous illusion; Freudian and much post- 

64 

Freudian psychology argue that the development of ego and ego identity 
is necessary for mental health. Freud defines the object of psycho¬ 
therapy with "Wo Es war soli Ich warden" (Where id was, should become 
ego).^^ A subtlety, however, is advanced when some psychologists maintain 
that the more mature a person becomes, the less he acts from ego-needs. 

Why? The ego is an Instrument for dealing with the sensory-emotive world 
but is not capable of rising above that sphere,or rather going deeper 
into that sphere, as an Advaitin guru , for example, would counsel. Perhaps 
a balance is struck in the following statement by H. Fortmann: 

The highest form of human existence seems to have as its pre¬ 
condition the loss of the ego, not out of weakness, for that 
would be pathological, but a conscious letting loose and 
becoming empty. ^8 

This highest form of existence is the homogenization of the sacred/ 
profane dichotomy.It is the goal of Hindu spiritual development and 
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Erik Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," Psychological 
Issues 1 (1959). 

^^Sigmund Freud, Collected Works , vol. XV (Macmillan) quoted in 
Han Fortmann, Discovery of the East (Notre Dame, Indiana: Fldes 
Publishers, Inc., 1971), p. 84. 

Asch, Social Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, 1952), p. 289. 

D. Laing, The Politics of Experience (New York: Penguin 
Books, 1967), p. 114. 

^^Fortmann, Discovery of the East, p. 89. 

^^Emile Durkhelm formulated this distinction in his study 
Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New York: Collier Books, 1915). In 
respect to this "distinction" Mlrcea Ellade concluded his book Patterns 
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the achievement of Guru Ramana. Perhaps that goal and achievement 
might also be delineated as the homogenization of the East/West 
dichotomy. Surely that also is an unreal division for the concepts, 
attitudes, and qualities which they signify do indeed find their 
unification in the macrocosm of the universe and certainly the microcosm 
of the individual. Every human being has an Orient or an internal 
humanism: a desire to know and experience one’s inner self, to receive, 
internalize values, to lean toward the intuitional-mystical—metaphysical, 
to harmonize with the universe, to be the homo ludens . Every human being 
has, likewise, a dimension of the Occident or an external humanism: a 
desire to know and experience the outer world, to give, materialize 
values, to lean toward the logical-rational-scientific, to control the 
multiverse, to be the homo faber .^^ In either case, no doubt, guides 
and mentors much like the gurus of India will continue to emerge as 
humans explore the internal and external implications of their own being. 


in Comparative Religion with a powerful statement that could be too 
easily ignored: "If it is true, as I said at the beginning of this 
book, that the simplest definition of the sacred remains 'the opposite 
of the profane,’ it is also clear from the succeeding chapters that the 
dialectic of hierophanies tends endlessly to reduce the spheres that 
are profane and eventually abolish them" (trans. Rosemary Sheed 
[Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1968], p. 459). In the context 
of Guru Ramana, it would seem more proper to say, however, that rather 
than being abolished the profane is absorbed; the sacred/profane 
dichotomy has been merely a social and conceptual construct which has 
nourished Itself. 

^^William Cenkner, "The Convergence of Religions," Cross 
Currents 22 (Winter 1973): 435-36. Also see, R. Panlkkar, "The Ways of 
West and East," in New Dimensions in Religious Experience , ed. George 
Devine (New York: Alba House, 1971), pp. 69-93. 



GLOSSARY 


(Also see Appendix A: Terms Referring to Indian Holy Men) 


Advaita Vedanta ; the Hindu non-dualistic philosophical school, especially 
associated with Sankara, which bases itself primarily on the "end of the 
Vedas" or the Upanisads 

asram ; center for spiritual development 

Ai-mflaakshatkara ; the direct realization of the Self; the state of 
correctly discriminating between the Self and ego 

Atmavicara ; the spiritual path of Self-inquiry taught by Ramana Maharshi; 
entails discrimination between the Real and unreal, between the Self and 
the ego 

avatara ; the appearance of a deity in an earthly form, especially in 
human form 

avidya ; nescience, ignorance 

bhakti ; devotional service and love directed to a personal deity 
Brahma ; the personal God as creator 

Brahman ; the Absolute Reality; Being stripped of all its qualifying 
predicates 

Brahman ; a member of the priestly caste 

darsana ; a vision, a point of view, a philosophical system; to have 
darsana (vision) of a holy man could be translated as to enjoy the 
grace of his presence 

dharma j a person's duty according to one's state in life 
dhyana ; meditation or mental concentration which leads to Liberation 
diksa; initiation into the spiritual life 
japa ; repetition of mantras 

jiva ; individual soul; individual ego; a monadic Individuality separated 
from the social and cosmic contexts 
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karma : action; the destiny a person makes for himself through his 
actions; the law of cause and effect 

mahasamadhi : the final and complete Liberation from cyclic existence 

mantra : ritual incantation; a sacred sound formula used in prayer, 
worship, or meditation 

maya : illusion; relative reality; the phenomenal world considered as 
not truly real but as an ephemeral appearance or illusion 

moksa: release from cyclic existence 

pradaksina: going round a holy person or place as a spiritual discipline 

puja : ritualistic worship; worship of a deity by means of an image 

sadhana : a discipline Intended to facilitate spiritual development; a 
path to spiritual liberation 

samadhi : absorption in the Self with or without trance; a tomb, 
especially of a saint; a euphemism for death 

samsara: the cycle of births and deaths 

tapas : spiritual fervor; asceticism practiced for the purpose of 
spiritual development 

upadega : the instruction or guidance given to a disciple by his guru 
for facilitating spiritual development 



APPENDIX A 


TERMS REFERRING TO INDIAN HOLY MEN 

Traditionally, guru did not apply only to a spiritual teacher; 
in a minor way, it also referred to any person who was the elder in a 
relationship and was therefore to be respected, such as a father, mother, 
elder brother, or husband (see, e.g. Gonda, Change and Continuity , p. 240). 
Other terms were also used to designate the teacher, sometimes synonymously, 
sometimes with subtle differences. Gonda (pp. 241, 262) states, however, 
that "the cumulative function of the guru consisted in imparting to the 
young member of the Aryan community the 'sacraments,' teaching him a 
portion of the Veda , and educating him with particular regard to acara 
(traditionally right behavior) and dharma (soclo-rellglous duties).... 
The typical Indian guruship of the Brahmans (consisted of a combination of) 
teaching, advising. Initiatory, magical and officiating functions." In 
the Advaita Vedanta sense, the guru is a person who has realized Oneness 
with the Self and is able to open others to that experience. There are a 
number of other terms referring to Indian holy men which it would be well 
to now describe; 

brahman ; a member of the priestly caste; traditionally he alone had the 
right to give dlksa (religious initiation) and upadega (religious 
instruction). In practice it was not necessairy for the brahman to have 
attained significant personal spiritual attainment as his role was 
hereditary. 

jivanmukta ; a person who has attained the salvation experience while 
still living 
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pandit/pundit : one who is intellectually learned in Hindu scripture, 
doctrine, and law 

purohita ; "the usual translation '(religious) teacher' would make us 
overlook the 'priestly' functions of the guru, who when employed by 
a kingly person is called purohita , i.e. the one who 'being placed in 
front (of the royal person)' serves, by virtue of the potency 
Inherent in his person, so to say as a shield averting evil 
Influences" (Gonda, Change and Continuity , p. 243). 

rsi: name given to those saint-seers whose spiritual experiences and 
views are recorded in the Vedic literature 

sadhaka : a spiritual aspirant, on the spiritual path 

sadhu i technically, the one who has attained the end of the sadhana or 
spiritual discipline; in fact, it is commonly used for one who has 
renounced home and property in favor of the spiritual goal, whether 
there is attainment or not. 

sannyasi : one who definitively and permanently has renounced home, 
property, caste and all human attachments in favor of the spiritual 
quest (the sadhu is free to return to family life). A sannyasi wears 
the ochre robe as a sign of renunciation; the sadhu often wears a white 
dhoti . 

slsya: a disciple or a disciple/devotee of a guru 

swamT i usually, the designation of an initiate in a Hindu religious 
order; the term is also used as a sign of respect. 



APPENDIX B 


WORKS, ADAPTATIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS BY RAMANA 

(as delineated in Osborne, Arthur, ed. The Collected Works of Ramana 
Maharshl . Tiruvannamalai; Sri Ramanasramam, 1966). 

I-Origlnal Works 

A-Prose 

1 - Self-Inquiry 

2 - Who Am I? 

3 - Spiritual Instruction 
B-Poems 

4 - Five Hymns To Arunachala 

5 - Essence of Instruction 

6 - Forty Verses on Reality 

7 - Five Verses on the Self 

8- Mlscellaneous Verses 

i - The Song of the Poppadum 

ii -Self-Knowledge 

iii -Verses on the Celebrations of Bhagavan’s Birthday 

iv -Complaint of the Stomach 

v -Nine Stray Verses 

vi -Apology to Hornets 

vii -Reply To His Mother 

viii -For His Mother’s Recovery 

ix -Arunachala Ramana 

x -The Self in the Heart 

II-Adaptations and Translations 

9 - The Song Celestial 

10 - Translations from the "Agamas” 

i -Atma Sakshatkara 

ii - Devikalottara 

11 - Translations from Sankara 


i -Hymn To Dakshinamurthi 
ii -Guru Stuti 

iii-Hastamalaka Strotra 
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Iv -Atma Bodha 
v -Vivekachudamanl 
vl -Drlk Drlsya Vlveka 


12 -Vlchara Manl Mala 



APPENDIX C 


DEVOTIONAL POEM DEDICATED TO RAMANA* 


Glance of Grace 


Let us meditate on Ramana, 

The Teacher of Reality 

Who dwells within my Inmost self 

As I, as I, 

Bringing in full measure 
The joy of silence 
Ending the delusive pride 
Of a divided self's self-love. 

In one unbroken silence let us dwell 

On the twin feet of the Guru 

Glorified above all kings 

Because His glance of grace revealed 

The Hill of bright Awareness 

Shining in a world 

Troubled by darkness of desire. 

Dear devotees, avid for grace. 

Our Master is an ocean. 

Take and hold your fill. 

Approach him freely. 

Minds and hands wide open. 

Drink to your heart's content. 

Defeated and frustrated, do not reel 
Beneath Fate's blows. 

Turn your eyes, your thoughts 
Towards those sovereign Feet 
Whichj can transmute a devotee 
Into Siva radiant. 

Like a tree which on a scorching day 
Offers cool shade to every comer 
By nature, not by choice. 

Even so He stands 

Calm, Immutable, Impartial, 

Liking or disliking none. 

But saving all who reach His Feet. 

*(By Muruganar, Ramana Pictorial Souvenir , p. i.) 
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APPENDIX D 


DEVELOPMENT OF "BHAKTI" 

What are the origins of bhakti? The Vedic attitude toward deities 
was not generally one of devotional attachment; nor was this the attitude 
to be dominantly found in the Upanisads , the Svetidvatara Upanisad being a 
notable exception. Some authorities maintain that it has its origins in 
the non-Vedic cults of the Dravidian south (Brent, Godmen of Indi a, p. 8). 
In its early development it seems that the bhaktj^ movement was opposed by 
the Brahmans because of its disregard of traditional religious ceremonies 
and its indifference to caste divisions (Sen, Hinduism , p. 91). Certainly 
the rise of the Upanisads, emphasizing knowledge and meditation, and of the 
bhakti literature, emphasizing love and adoration, was a revolt against the 
discriminating formalism of the Vedic system with its elaborate ritualism 
and sacrifices. Bhakti itself was also a reaction against the speculations 
of the Upanisads. In this major thrust toward devotionalism, some have 
maintained that bhakti borrowed from Christianity (Gowen, A History of 
Indian Literature , p. 451) while the Islamic writer, Usuf Husain, notes 
Sufistic influence. He writes that bhakti ; 

. . . dans la premidre pdriode de son developpement avait 
ses racines dans les conditions religieuses de I'Inde. Dans 
la seconde pdriode, alors que de simple sentiment elle devient 
un culte precis et defini, elle subit des influences 
etrangeres, determlnees en premier lieu par I'avenement de 
1'Islam dans I'Aryavarta. (Yusuf Husain, L*Inde M ystique au 
Moyen Age [Paris, 19291, p. 47). 
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For an opposing view of this position see: Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava, 

Medieval Indian Culture (Jaipur: Shiva Lai Agarwala and Co., Ltd., 1964), 

pp. 53-54. But certainly the doctrine of bhakti is taught lucidly and 

definitively in the Bhagavad Gita . The Gita is an epitomization of what 

was evolving from the fourth to the seventh century in India. 

Expressed in its simplest form, it was a change from a 
ritualistic-intellectual-legalistic Hinduism to a highly 
devotional-theistic-religious tradition in which the 
immediacy of personal religious experience played a new 
and significant role. (Berry, Religions of India , p. 39.) 

This change was an expansion of the tradition but it was such a dramatic 

development that the term Brahmanism is generally used to designate the 

tradition prior to this period, and the term Hinduism to designate the 

tradition after this period. 



APPENDIX E 


EARLY WESTERN COMMENTATORS ON GURUHOOD 


The Abbe J. A. Dubois (1765-1848), a French priest who lived in 

India for over thirty years, recorded his impressions of native life in a 

book entitled Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies . He devoted a chapter 

to the ignorance, immorality, and mercenary character of the gurus. Another 

commentator, Nicol Macnicol, related the following "depravity": 

In the case of the Vallabhas, a further source of evil ... was 
in the dangerous honour that among so many Vaisnavas ... is 
rendered to the acarya or guru. The danger of this doctrine and 
the sensual depths to which the sect had by that time fallen were 
demonstrated when, in 1862, in the High Court of Bombay, their . . . 
religious teachers were found to claim and to receive from ardent 
devotees the jus primae noctis ." (Macnicol, Indian Theism , p. 128.) 

However, the reverence which has been felt for the guru is hardly explicable 

if all gurus were as depraved as some individual incidents or commentators 

declared. Referring to the late 1800s and early 1900s James Pratt 

approvingly related: 

Gurus belonging to the two great sects and those teaching some 
form of yoga are particularly active, some even carrying their 
teaching and their pu.1a to the homes of the outcastes." 

(James Blsset Pratt, India and Its Faiths [Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915], p. 143.) 

Dr. Clough, a Christian missioner to the Telegus in the early 1900s, had as 
his chief disciple and helper an outcaste. This man had been taught yoga 
by a woman guru and himself became a guru and eventually a Christian 
preac h er. Dr. Clough wrote concerning this man: "There was little in 
his former teaching which he afterward had to contradict as evil. . . . 
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Sitting at the feet of the Raja Yoga Gurus . . . had been a rich 

experience" (Dr. Clough, Social Christianity in the Orient [New York: 

Macmillan, 1914], pp. 94, 197). Another commentator remarked: 

Some gurus are really true directors of the consciences of their 
flock, religious guides, and father confessors. In Madras they 
exercise a salutary disciplinary control over some castes, for 
they pass sentence on offenders against social and religious 
laws, and their sanction has to be obtained to readmission to 
caste." (L. S. S. O'Malley, Popular Hinduism; The Religion of 
the Masses [Cambridge: The University Press, 1963], p. 81.) 

Also see the following: J. H. Hutton, Caste in India (London: Oxford 

University Press, 1963), p. 98; Dubois, Hindu Manners. Customs and 

Ceremonies , p. 125. Still another turn of the century social and moral 

commentator on India, W. Crooke, was emphatic in his praise of the gurus 

declaring that their influence was exerted almost wholly for good in the 

cause of temperance and morality (W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the 

North-Western Provinces of India [Calcutta, 1896], p. 254). These 

remarks came from Western Christians and are therefore notable. For, 

generally. Western culture and Christianity were held by these outsiders 

to be far superior to Hindu culture and religion. 



APPENDIX F 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER OF AN ATTENDANT- 
DEVOTEE OF RAMANA 

K. V. Rathnam was a personal attendant of Ramana Maharshi at 
Ramanasramam; and he continues to be a devotee of Ramana. The writer of 
this study spent several days with Rathnam in India and has corresponded 
with him. Below are significant excerpts from a seventeen-page letter 
sent to this writer by Rathnam on July 9, 1973, from Ramansramam. The 
xeroxed excerpts are particularly germane to this study as in them 
Rathnam considers guruhood in general and Guru Ramana in particular. 
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liases 

and. infini^' ieyond;yiniad,^a^ 

has to reveal Itself out of Its”- infinite ^Grace and also _ 
^th to Ireach, Itself^ The .-path to' whom it .is.,re-r. 
Vealed-an^whoy iS:.vestablished in. the , path and the^ Go'^-. ^ ^ 
is a Sage; of .the .sages.'also^:Whoseoevep fits to one^a . 
own temperament and. thus enables one to still one.' s :mind 
ini^the Reality^ is^the SageV th^: Guru for one^. The word .- 

Guru means'Gusignorance (darkness) and Ru=Dispeller-. 
(light)'#l So Guru-is one that dispels the;ignorance-nf ^., 
Selfv.and mindthe effect of;-ignopnce.. As an.ir on.-L^ .,^ 
piece--in'ContactVwith a-magnet .hecomes a-.magnet which.:,:.;, , 
in- ij;s»-tura^‘ma^etises''Other- iroii. pieceS'%.that ^comea-in .^vv^ 
cotttactV^^*'^-®^*?^ ^n/that^realizes God is the^ e^nce^ 
Of'.^mself jsuadiw^air^^ is.iand becomea God Himseff;^’ 
He:o God j' Map v of:. God ^ ;wHosoever-. ^. 


Realised. PerM^vflgSaga,^ A-Gojlly- Man^ wantsn everyone||^o< ^ 
walk in th45>h?h?gpnef bjT .himseifcVandr::to.rbecome :.dihp|^^ 
himself-that' islthe full bene^it.Her! wanta- everyone|t'g|::^ 
get^ to; be^^true':,disciples,. -tru^'deyoteea.of -Ms'-tru^f^^^ 
Self, hnd .*0 f, hi's-Path^J^But rvery^ifOi^peopl^e^ 
is that happensnvbetween-f eyeryi;iias.ter^and .adm^er^y 
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to 


For-that, the^proof-'is^jiha® 

brought'about 7maxiriunt;spirltualV^nJlu0nc,evby; merely>^^. , . 
being,'! even vdthoiut'^a".,thought oil Ms’partV-what of 
touch, Bantra^OT^silhtl _ J^, _,_ ^ ^ t£ 

\ = So now- iti'iS'^clear' that Sri .Hamana brings in r^rans- • 

formation- w^ch^process ’ must, haye, a beginMng antl^ttiat . 

lis initiatipn^.iha^is .by Silence,.; though^giance and 

jfford .were/not strictly excluded,. On, this you'can refer . ^ 

I Sri Bhagavan’s. writings in the work "Self-Instruction". 

:. : iB:.a matter of fact, not .only the above ones-but^ 
even, the slightest imoyement,- act,, thought and-,.word^^bf , 
a realised person^^are,,initiation,:,.The, entire 
a sage -is initiation, a^constapt;' process of Grace ^pr.:;-:; 
seekersi. As Sri;^Bhagavan,use. to say many a, time^ ai^age 
bei]^^in;a hiuimin;,bQd^^i 8 .,the greatest- aqt .of^^ 

the"worl£;Tha;way^f!;Grace.;are^nwsteriou^;but^b|^^ 
for tha4w®ifape£6f-^anydrifi.,that rcomes inppntact^M 
mi- - 11 constaht,. i 




.. • -■- .‘I T'o. -r-'-r-r* ^-.■ • >■ ■' 

intentio^,be|n^^.w^fare,,of^^^^ 

he is,Ihe resprtsSp- ©wry .method ;ne.eess^y..but 

r,n*- n Qa-tro- liri Qne“even’ if One WantS~ntO.?c.’ji«-w'--»£-^ 
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